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For Those 
Concerned 
with Children 


To Stimulate Thinking 
Rather Than 
Advocate Fixed Practice 


Next Month— 


“Using What We Know 
About Children in Teach- 
ing Reading” is the 
theme for the December 
issue. 

LaVerne Strong’s editor- 
ial “How Well Do Your 
Children Read?”  intro- 
duces articles by Alice 
Keliher, Roma Gans, Vir- 
ginia Axline, C. DeWitt 
Boney, Herbert Weaver, 
and Ruth Cornelius. 

How to know when chil- 
dren are ready to read, 
origins of reading anxieties 
and how to handle them, 
play therapy as a way of 
helping with reading 
“problems”, a scale for 
evaluating the comics, and 
a survey of the results 
of delayed reading are the 
contributions of these 
authors. 
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Language For Responsible Literacy 


[\cREASINGLY DURING POST-WAR YEARS, 
educators have discussed the need for 
moral training in the daily work of 
public schools. Developments of modern 
science have sharpened our awareness 
that knowledge without responsibility is 
even more dangerous than ignorance, and 
may result in the destruction of life and 
human values. 

A teacher of the language arts— 
speaking and listening, reading and 
writing—deals with a medium so inti- 
mate and so much an intrinsic element 
in personality that the experiences she 
provides cannot avoid being direct factors 
for good or for ill in moral growth. 
It is not merely that written and 
spoken words are the devices by which 
we transmit understanding and through 
which ideas of right and wrong are con- 
veyed, but the manner in which language 
is used is itself an ethical matter. The 
articles in this issue reveal the intimate 
relation between personality and the lan- 
guage through which it is expressed. Let 
us note some aspects of this relation. 

A teacher evaluating her pupils’ prog- 
ress with language would do well first 
to discover to what degree her pupils 
speak to her and to each other with con- 
fidence that they can make themselves 
understood. This may seem a simple 
aim, but the sensitive teacher knows it 
is neither automatically nor easily 
achieved. Such confidence is essential 
to a common understanding; it is the 
great means to that sharing of experience 
which distinguishes human beings from 
animals and makes each one a part of 
the stream of human life. The class- 
room in which children are fearful of 
having their language criticized, in which 
they stumble over speech, hestitate to 
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talk, or retreat into silence has yet to 
accomplish this primary step. Confidence 
that he can state his case and be under- 
stood is the right of every child. There 
is no objective test of his feeling; the 
teacher must judge. The question is of 
great importance. 

Allied to his attitude toward his own 
speech is the child’s attitude toward the 
speech of others. How does he behave 
when another speaks? Does he listen 
in order to learn, to agree, to compare 
or exchange ideas? Does he perhaps 
listen merely to detect error? There are 
still classrooms in America where a 
pupil’s response is customarily followed 
by the waving hands of classmates who 
are eager to talk—not about what was 
related but about how it was said. 

We would all enjoy hearing approved 
usage from the lips of our pupils but we 
cannot pay the price of arrogance or 
snobbery for it, nor dare we secure it at 
the expense of willingness to speak. 
Children have been known to correct 
parents or become ashamed of elders 
as a result of false emphasis on “correct- 
ness.””. Love and admiration of parents 
and consideration for others are virtues 
not to be lost for the sake of a past 
participle. Let us promote good usage 
but let us have respect for those who 
speak less conventionally. 


Acouisition oF ANY KNOWLEDGE CAR- 
ries responsibility. What we say or write 
is not a trivial matter. Children should 
learn that one does not talk for the sake 
of talking, though some assignments do 
imply just this. (“Come to class prepared 
to talk five minutes.”) A pupil should 
learn from the daily procedure of his 
school that one speaks when he has some- 
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thing he wants to tell and that he is 
responsible for what he says and writes. 
The observation he makes, the opinion he 
states are honest ones; the story or poem 
he writes is based on his own imagination 

feeling. He uses a given word be- 
cause it tells what is in his mind to tell, 
and not because it is vivid or beautiful 
or new. The sentences he is asked to 
correct are his own, and the corrections 
are in terms of his message. If he has 
made a_ statement without — sufficient 
reason, he is asked to look for facts. He 
makes a “because” clause when he has a 
cause to offer and not in order to make 
a dependent clause. The word chosen 
for the poem is expressive of his own 
feeling or experience. Nor does honesty 
conflict with imagination; it merely in- 
sists that the imagined tale be the child’s 
own. 

The teacher in such a classroom must 
also be sincere. She must tell her pupils 
that language changes and that each 
generation makes its contribution to the 
vocabulary and structure of it. The 
questions such an approach raises may 
sometimes be difficult; honesty is always 
difficult. 

There are allied experiences. Polite- 
ness may be a moral matter since it 
involves the feelings of other persons. 
Teachers sometimes forget this when 
they interrupt a child to correct usage 
or pronunciation. Courtesy is encouraged 
or discouraged by the teacher’s example. 
The child who writes his story or relates 
his experience deserves a response to 
that story or experience, not merely com- 
ment on usage and punctuation. The 
essence of courtesy in language goes 
farther than polite forms like “please” 

“thank you” 
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There is a moral quality to readin; 
It is easiest to read and accept whatey: 
is written. For some, “I saw it in a boo 

paper” is sufficient evidence. It 

more difficult to question and compar 
Even the young child can learn to noti 
the source of his reading. A seven-yea: 
old child can begin to select books. The 
choice at this age is simple, the respon 
sibility small; it is, however, a beginning. 
We are looking to that = when the 
adult will know that it is his duty to 
select his reading, to halk authority 
and facts, to inform himself. A literate 
nation, unless responsibly literate. is 
easily the prey of false leaders. The 
danger of mass acceptance of whatever is 
printed or said has been multiplied by 
millions through our development of 
press, radio, talking pictures, and tele- 
vision. 

The modern psychologist tells us that 
free expression and language which cor- 
responds to the experience for which it 
stands are essential to mental health. We 
who teach children the use of language 
therefore carry great responsibility. We 
cannot escape dealing with the moral 
and emotional life of the youngsters in 
our classrooms. We work with a delicate 
instrument, and have reason to take care 
lest we do hurt to sensitive minds. 


Wea ARE IN THE RIGHT WAY WHEN OUR 
pupils are writing and speaking freely 
out of their own experience; when they 
accept responsibility for what they write 
and say; when they place primary em- 
phasis on the clarity of the ideas. Moral 
education is inherent in a good program 
of the language arts——Lou LABRANT. 
professor of education, New York Uni- 


versity. New York City, New York. 
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By LOIS LENSKI 


Helping Children to Create 


Lois Lenski, author and illustrator of books for children who lives in 
Torrington, Connecticut, tells how to help children be truly creative 
through spoken and written words and dramatization of the experiences 


of favorite book characters. 


lr IS SUCH A SIMPLE THING TO HELP 
children enter the creative life, to help 
them to think clearly and to communicate 
their ideas to others through the spoken 
or written word. Provide the opportunity 
let the child talk and let him write, 
enjoying both. Keep him excited and 
interested in all he has to say and write. 
Share his enthusiasms and interests. 

Words are a tool for him to use to 
express the ideas in his mind. Let him 
say them fluently and freely. Let him 
choose them carefully and vividly. Let 
him give out in words his observations 
and experiences, thoughts and emotions. 
No one can tell or write a story, no one 
can communicate ideas to others with- 
out having, first, a clear idea in his own 
mind and, second, the ability to put that 
idea into words. 

We all need to learn greater explicit- 
ness of expression, to be more articulate. 
Not that we need to talk more—we need 
to say less with greater meaning. We 
all need to learn to say exactly what we 
mean and to express varying shades of 
meaning, to make ourselves better under- 
stood. Most of the misunderstandings 
between men and between nations are the 
result of inarticulateness, of our inabil- 
ity to sav or write exactly what we mean. 

This would not be true if children 
from kindergarten on had the oppor- 
tunity for creative expression in lan- 
guage. All children can and_ should 
learn the free and easy use of words. 
Even those children who find it difficult 
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to comprehend the logical processes of 
mathematics and science can learn to 
express their ideas clearly in words. 

Creative expression therefore should 
never be confused with the teaching of 
the techniques of writing. These are 
two distinct procedures. Creative expres- 
sion can start long before the techniques 
of writing are mastered. 


Creation Is a Flowing of Ideas 


It should always be remembered that 
creation is a flowing of ideas. Given a 
stimulus, ideas come pouring from the 
mind like water from a fountain. It is 
all too easy to stop this creative flow. 
Interruptions will stop it. Rules for 
punctuation, spelling, grammar, hand- 
writing will stop it. Whether a child is 
expressing himself orally or in writing, 
he should not be disturbed by suggestions 
from any one else (teacher or other 
pupils) during this surge or out-pouring 
of ideas. 

Emphasis should always be placed 
on the stimulation of ideas. Emphasis 
on rules is sure to stifle creative thinking. 
Rules and techniques should be dis- 
cussed and taught at some other time, not 
during the period of creating. 

When the child wants to write, has 
an idea to express, has something to 
tell, he often reaches out for new words 
which he needs. He will ask how to spell 
them, and the teacher can write them on 
the board. This is the best possible way 
to learn a new word. A word that is 
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needed to express an idea will readily 
find a place in the child’s vocabulary. 

\ third grade boy writing a story 
about “How "My Father Killed a Shark” 
described the men going out mullet fish- 
ing. Suddenly he looked up and to his 
te aah s surprise asked how to spell 
approached. Quietly she wrote the word 
on the blackboard. The boy wrote: 

“When they approac thed the fish, they 
saw a shark,” and went on to tell in 
detail how they caught and killed it. 

The child should not be kept conscious 
of the mistakes he might make. He should 
so enjoy the outpouring of ideas that 
he forgets the labors of handwriting and 
all the rules and writes happily, rejoic- 
ing confidently in his ability to tell what 
he: wants to tell. 

Daily experience in expressing ideas 
not only improves the content of what he 
writes but also its quality. The rules 
can be consciously taught at other times. 
Then when the child is creating, he will 
unconsciously make use of them. His 
writing will become better and better. 

When primary emphasis is placed 
upon rules, the content will never be 
anything but mediocre. Usually, nothing 
at all will happen. When primary em- 
phasis is placed on ideas—on the joy 
of telling something—and rules are 
taught at another time, the final result 
is often remarkable content and in 
form. 


Recording Experience Makes Life 
A Daily Adventure 

One extremely valuable type of writ- 
ing is the recording of experience. This 
follows naturally after sharing periods 
in which a child shares orally his experi- 
ences with his classmates. When the 
children first come in, let them talk 
freely and easily of what they have done 
or seen. One child’s experience stimu- 
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lates another to tell his. To tell an in 
dent or experience orally to a group | 
clear, simple, and dramatic fashion 

an art in itself, and requires clear thin| 
ing. It is the best possible preparatio 
for putting the incident down on pape: 

If a child has difficulty in writing hi- 
experience, if he gets bogged down and 

says, “I can't,” let him tell it orally to 
clarify his own thinking. Then he will 
eo happily and easily bac k to the writing. 

Speaking and writing are means of 
communication. When we speak we 
communicate the ideas in our mind to 
another person through hearing. Writing 
is communication also, putting these 
ideas down in words on paper to be com- 
municated through reading. 

Nothing can be more valuable to any 
child than the daily practice of putting 
down in words things that have happened 
to him or things he has observed that 
have happened to others. The teacher 
can stimulate this kind of writing by 
asking such simple questions as these: 

“What did you do yesterday?” or “What 
did you do over the week end?” or “Did 
you see anything inte peg on the way 
to school this morning?” That is all that 
is needed; the children will do the rest. 
If the sharing period occurs daily, no 
questions at all will be needed, for the 
children will come bursting with exciting 
things to tell. 

If the writing of their experiences is 
made a daily practice, it is amazing how 
much the children enjoy it, how their 
writing improves in the course of a year, 
and how the potentialities of certain back- 
ward children are brought out. For this 
is always a personal, individual kind 
of writing; it is never generalized or 
abstract. Each child writes of himself 
and of the things he does, says. knows. 
feels and believes. Its value in develop- 
ing the individual cannot be measured. 
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Many schools give children experience 
in practical writing—notices for the bul- 
letin board, notes to be taken home to 
parents, invitations to PTA meetings, 
announcements of various sorts, letters, 
greetings, school diaries or newspapers. 
This is good but it is not creative writing. 
It is not the expression of creative ideas 


and should never be considered such or 


allowed to take the place of creative 
Most of this practical or fune- 
lifeless. 


writing. 
tional writing is stereotyped, 
and formal. 

Educators at Columbia University 
recently ren the statement that: “‘the 
writing of a very large proportion of 
our American high sc heal graduates is 
bad writing. It is bad even for the every- 
day purposes of life, and partic ularly 
bad. sometimes incredibly bad, for what 
must be expected from a man in college.” 

The proportion of illiterates among 
army-age boys during the war was appal- 
lingly high. Even our statesmen have not 
always been adequate to the task of 
conveying through spoken and written 
word the point of view of the American 
people. These inadequacies go back to 
one basic source—the lack of encourage- 
ment and opportunity for creative writ- 
ing in the schools from the first grade on 
up. And so T cannot stress too ‘strongly 
the value of writing which is a recording 
of personal experience, ideas, feelings. 

This recording of experience is even 
more valuable than pure story-telling, 
the making-up of stories, fantastic or 
otherwise. A few imaginative children 
can create “stories,” but these are apt 
to be influenced by or imitative of 
stories the child has heard or read, and 
so are not therefore truly original. 

But every child in every class can 
record his own experience, simply at 
first. then as he grows and develops, in 
greater detail and with greater mastery 
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and artistry. | have known children 
whose handwriting was practically il- 
legible and spelling atrocious (who were 
not old enough to have mastered the 
ditheult techniques of writing) to write 
fine dramatic stories; and the praise 
received for this expression of ideas 
served in turn as a great incentive to the 
mastering of the techniques of writing. 
One boy who found handwriting an im- 
possible achievement dictated ideas and 
experiences to his teacher in words of 
sheer poetry. 

This type of writing develops each 
child as an individual. A retiring, timid 
child can be brought out because he has 
observed things the others have passed 
by. A tense, nervous child may put into 
words those things that are worrying him, 
and so find release from his tensions. 
This type of writing brings out all the 
child’s originality and freshness of point 
of view. It he ‘Ips him to observe more 
carefully, it intensifies his mental images, 
and it gives him the joy of self-expres- 
sion. It helps him to live each moment 
more intensely. Contrast the dull person 
who walks down a country road and sees 
nothing with the keenness of the natural- 
ist, every step of whose pilgrimage is 
an adventure. The practice of recording 
his experience makes life a daily ad- 
venture for every child. 


Drawing and Book-making 


When the recording of experience in 
words is accompanied by equally free 
and easy drawing, when the child is 
allowed (not taught) to draw these same 
personal experiences without the handi- 
cap of being told how to draw, the 
results will be equally spontaneous and 
beautiful. Drawing should never be 
taught as a lesson. It should never be 
a “subject” for a definite class period. 
Drawing should be used as a means of 
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expression at all times, at any time, in 
connection with any subject, to clarify 
ideas. 

Drawing is like writing—a means of 
communication, a reflection of what a 
child has observed and felt. A child has 
had a simple experience on the way to 
school. Perhaps he saw a little drama 
happen—a dog ran across the road just 
as a car came along. But the dog’s owner 
was there and rescued it just in time. 
The child hurries to school. He. tells 
the teacher and the class about it in the 
informal sharing period. Then down on 
paper, in both words and drawing, he 
records this experience. He is so happy 
he cannot do it fast enough. He is en- 
joying the real thrill of creating. 

Perhaps the drama was a succession 
of events. One_picture is not enough to 
convey it all. He draws half a dozen 
pictures and he writes a few sentences 
for each picture to explain just what 
happened. Putting these together with 
a stapling machine he has made a book. 
Of course a book has to have a special 
cover with a title lettered on it and the 
name of the young author-artist. Oh, 
how they love to make books! Once 
started, you cannot stop them. They 
will make books about everything—a 
visitation of mumps to the class, some- 
body's birthday party, a fishing trip—all 
the million and one things that children 
experience so vividly. 

When we contrast this kind of enthu- 
slastic expression with the still all too 
common busy-work practices—the mean- 
ingless copying of a page from the school 
reader or the workbook procedure of 
answering obvious questions with yes and 
no, of underlining words and filling in 
of blanks none of which contributes to 
clarity of thinking or has any creative 
value—there can be no question as to 
which procedure benefits the child. 
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“Acting Out” Enriches Life 


Along with writing and = drawin 
dramatization should be encouraged. 
Incidents which the children bring in to 
write about and draw can also be acted. 
No learning of lines is necessary. Th, 
children will make up their own, onc 
they know the ideas to be conveyed. The 
action will be fun; it will never be hard 
work. 

They can enact their own in- or out-ol- 
school experiences, or they can dramatize 
hooks—a scene from a book they have 
read or a book the teacher has read 
aloud to them. Acting out stories enjoyed 
by the class is far more valuable than 
writing a stilted, stereotyped review of a 
hook. There is no better way for chil- 
dren to grasp the meaning of a story 
than by experiencing it themselves 
making it come to life. Free and easy 
dramatizing should take place in the 
school room daily. 

Here, again, too many rules will 
handicap the creative flow. If a public 
speaker rose before an audience, sell- 
consciously thinking: “Is my posture 
correct?” or “Is my necktie straight?” or 
“Is my sentence structure correct?” his 
speech would, I am sure, be a bad one. 
But when he forgets himself, speaks 
naturally and easily, thinking only of 
his message and the pleasure it will give 
his audience, he will give a worthwhile 
performance. 

And so it is in school dramatizations. 
Encourage spontaneous, joyous action 
and conversation. Don’t bog the child 
down with suggestions about how to do 
it-—posture, memorizing, pronunciation, 
vocabulary. Put all the emphasis on the 
joy of being somebody else and acting 
as they would act in a specific situation. 

To ask or to expect or to demand 
“Now you write and act a play of your 
own’ will result in failure. The children’s 
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ideas must first be stimulated. Their 
originally-created plays should come 
out of their own real 


lite experiences or out of the experiences 


trom two sources 


of others which means eoing to books.’ 
\ny book which is not worth “acting out” 
is not worth reading. The child who has 
acted parts depicting characters unlike 
those in his own surroundings and unlike 
those within his experience has enriched 
his life and made a start on the long 
road of tolerance and true understanding. 

\ book which combines the art of 
words and pictures is a vivid means of 

Editor's Note: Lois Lenski's Cotton in My Sack 
(Lippincott) her latest book, lends itself particularly well 
to dramatization. See Mrs. Arbuthnot’s review on page 


1238. You will also want to read Miss Lenski’s article, 
“Out of a Paper Sack,’ in the July-August Horn Book. 


communication. It can take a child into 
all sorts of places and situations where 
he cannot go in real life. It can give him 
the vicarious experience of living the life 


of another person. If he can not only 
read about this other person but “stand 
in his shoes,”” speak, act, and behave like 
him, he has thereby widened his own 
experience in living. 


It is such a simple thing to help chil- 
dren enter the creative life. Let us give 
them more opportunities to communicate 
their ideas to others through the spoken 
or written word and “to be somebody 
else” through the vicarious experience 
of dramatization. 


Helping Children Learn to Write 


By CLARISSA W. TAYLOR 


Clarissa Taylor, teacher of ten- and eleven-year-olds, Parker School 
District, Greenville, South Carolina, describes some techniques she 
uses to help children learn to write freely and well out of their own 
experiences. Her techniques will be suggestive to other teachers. 


, 
Pur TEACHER WHO TRULY WISHES TO 
guide children in observation, apprecia- 
tion, and ability to express themselves 
by describing their experiences through 
the spoken and written word must feel 
the challenge to broaden and strengthen 
her own powers of expression. With 
this heightened sensitivity she will be 
impelled to provide unlimited, rich ex- 
periences for children, followed by much 
encouragement and opportunities — to 
transfer the oral expression to the 
written form. In addition, the teacher 
must feel a compelling need to develop 
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techniques whereby she may grow along 
with the children. 

The first technique I use in helping 
children learn to write creatively is 
encouraging the oral relating of summer 
experiences. If the group is reticent and 
unwilling to talk, I tell my experiences 
first. Then gradually from the children 
will come descriptions of trips some 
distance away, daytime excursions to 
nearby spots of interest and, from those 
who stayed at home, accounts of their 
experiences with music, games, chores, 
and other daily occupations. This oral 
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sharing affords a wonderful opportunity 
for developing the powers of narration so 
that even a commonplace experience be- 
comes something vital and gives the child 
a feeling that what he does is worthwhile. 

The next step is to put these interest- 
ing accounts on paper and to decide how 
they may best be shared by the group. 
At first they may be placed on a bulletin 
board. Later when there are many 
written accounts they may ler placed in 
designed book covers or in folders in a 
Sling case. All cco are dated as a 
guide to yearly growth and each book or 
manila folder carries its own table of 
contents showing a wide variety of types 
of writing. The following samples of 
two children’s writings show their first 
timid efforts: 


My Trre To CHARLESTON 


On my vacation, my daddy, mother, sister 
and I went to Charleston. When we got there, 
my daddy wanted to go out to Folly Beach. 
When we got out there to the beach my 
mother and I gathered some shells. After we 
gathered the shells, we went back to the town 
of Charleston. After we got back daddy said 
he was going to take us on a boatride out on 
the ocean. I was a little afraid but when | 
got on the boat I wasn’t afraid at all. My 
mother was scared to death until she got off 
the boat. I enjoyed the trip a lot and hope to 
go back sometime. 


My BIcYcLeE AND | 


I have a bicycle and I like to ride better 
than to eat when I am hungry. One day I was 
out riding. I was standing up and my foot 
slipped off of the pedal. I was going so fast 
that I couldn’t stop so over I tumbled like the 
little pig in the barrel. I was on the ground 
and the bicycle was on top of me. When I 
got up my arm and leg were hurt. My sister 
doctored them. My arm and leg were hurt 
pretty bad. I had to hop like “Old Grandma 
Hippity Hop.” My sister and I laughed at the 
way I walked. After my leg and arm got bet- 
ter, | didn’t ride much. I was afraid | would 
fall again. One day I said to myself that I 
would try it once more! When I started up 
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the road the chain broke. I brought the bil 
into the house and put it up. 

My bicycle and I have had some pretty ha 
times together. I hope that when I get 
mended, I won’t fall and be hurt any mor 


Finding Descriptive Words 
and Phrases 

Sensitivity to beauty of expression 
may be developed through words and 
phrases, first in poetry and then in prose. 
Reading a poem for fun, picking out 
beautiful descriptive words, listing these 
on the blackboard or simply underlining 
them lead to unconscious memorization 
of poetry. This in turn may create the 
desire to keep individual lists of words 
throughout the year. 

For work on phrases, I purposely 
choose poems that give vivid word 
pictures, We discuss these as “paintings” 
which may be taken out of their setting 
and framed. The idea carries over into 
many, ynany poems and learning lines 
is no task when a child has sensed 
series of impressions. Incidentally, this 
makes choral reading a natural and 
simple follow-up. Enough cannot be said 
about the value of poetry in opening 
wide the doors of expression. It shows 
them the beautiful or even the stark way 
of saying something. 

After initiation into the fun of finding 
descriptive words and phrases, children 
soon establish the habit of looking for 
such bits in many types of reading. It 
is essential when a child discovers an 
unusual word picture which he delights 
in that time be taken at that moment for 
a sharing in his enthusiasm. 

Many children by the end of the year 
have hundreds of phrases and words that 
they have selected individually. I have 
an idea that some of these may have been 
drawn from True Stories or True Con- 
fessions but even so, there has been rare 
discrimination shown in choice and 
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range. On the other hand, I recognize 
many from poems which were not shared 
with the group but enjoyed individually. 
\lany descriptive words and phrases are 
found in the advertising in our magazines 
and are of tremendous aid to a growing 
vocabulary as are the stories I read to 
and discuss with the children. 

Pen Portraits 

Biographies and autobiographies 
through teacher-child sharing may be 
strong influences in developing keen 
interest in writing stories of “Myself” 
and “My Family.” Here is an autobiog- 
raphy that speaks for itself: 

My Lire 
By Bit Jones 

I was born on June 22, 1937, on a little 
farm just outside the city. Nothing important 
happened for the first six years except my 
brother and I had measles, chickenpox, and 
whooping cough. 

We had lots of fun with our pet kittens, 
spitz dog and big sandpiles in the backyard. 

We also fed the chickens and pulled all the 
flowers just before they bloomed. 

When I was six I started to school at Laurel 
Creek and was lucky enough to get an honor 
certificate for the first three years. 

After my two uncles had to go to the war 
I started picking cotton for my granddad so I 
could buy war bonds. I have three. 

During vacations and afternoons after 
school, if we weren't picking cotton, my 
brother, some friends and I would go fishing. 

One of our friends sold minnows and we 
worked for him. We had a thriving business 
until the man that owned the fish pond caught 
us seining it. My Mother didn’t know about 
this until we caught some catfish about a foot 
long and brought them home. It wasn't 
healthy for us that she found out either. 

After my uncles got out of the army, one 
of them loaned us a pup tent to sleep under 
when we went camping. We also built us a 
club house and we have fun in it still. 

In 1946 we moved to Monaghan where | 
met new friends and teachers. But still on 
week ends I like to go back to my grand- 
mother’s so that I can be with the old gang. 
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For a boy who has lived his first nine years 
on a farm with all the space he needed for 
work and play, I guess the country gets in his 
blood. He can make all the noise he likes and 
chase his rabbits or go fishing. There’s always 
some fun for a boy! 


Choosing a person, be it teacher or 
another child in the group, and writing 
a “Guess Who This Is” description en- 
genders fun and delicacy of writing that 
comes only with free expression and the 
happy relationships that are an out- 
erowth. This kind of writing may follow 
a period of painting or sketching when 
a child or the teacher was the model. 
Here is Betty Joyner’s “Guess Who.” 


I am writing about a girl in my school- 
room. She has black hair and blue-green eyes. 
She is short and plump. Today she is dressed 
in a dress of many brilliant colored stripes. 
On the dress is a frill and a white collar and 
white rick-rack braid. 

She is excellent in spelling and arithmetic. 
She is very helpful to everyone. 

When she is big, I think she is going to 
sing and play the piano. 

Everyone that knows her seems to like her. 


I know | do. 


Pen portraits of important personages 
in history become much more interest- 
ing than the stereotyped accounts result- 
ing from “reporting” from an encyclo- 
pedia or history book. In John Brown’s 
Body, Stephen Vincent Benet’s pen por- 
traits of Lee, Lincoln, Stewart, Jackson, 
and Grant serve as real inspirations when 
shared by teacher and children. 


Other Techniques That Are Helpful 


When a child is unable to find expres- 
sion through the written word or when 
he is too tense with enthusiasm and 
thereby experiences some _ frustration 
in putting words on paper, dictation is a 
means of freeing thought and releasing 
tension. In the case of a child too 
reticent and reserved to share in oral 
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story telling and perhaps too timid to 
dictate in the beginning, simple questions 
and answer conversation over a_ long 
period of time and in quiet seclusion with 
the teacher while the other children are 
busy is a time-consuming byt profitable 
technique. It truly pays large dividends 
by releasing the child from his fears and 
reserve, often revealing great depths of 
ability and sensitivity. 

Early in the year when the children 
do not yet realize the scope of their ex- 
periences, they work together as a group 
in compiling a list of possible titles from 
which they may draw when they feel 
the need to write. These titles are placed 
on a chart and new ones are added from 
time to time. Magazine covers—partie- 
ularly the work of Norman Rockwell 
and John Falter 
vation for story writing. 


furnish excellent moti- 


Choosing committees to evaluate and 
choose a story of the month places re- 
sponsibility directly on the children for 
certain criteria and is an excellent means 
of stressing form as well as content. 


When children 


writing where they are employing a great 


reach the stage in 


deal of conversation and developing a 
sequence of events to sustain interest, 
it is most helpful when the teacher writes 
a story to illustrate these techniques. On 
other occasions when a story has need of 
padding with richer detail I find it of 
great help to collaborate with a child, 
taking his skeleton form and putting the 
flesh on, so to speak, then sometimes 
typing the whole in culmination. 

Listening to victrola records and writ- 
ing impressions is another fascinating 
technique. Here is an example: 

Tue Fiuient oF THE BumBie BEE 

The bumble bee goes streaking through the 
air “til he spies a small stream. Down it he 
flies until he sights a white water lily. He 
drops down on a lily pad and then he climbs 
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up the lily. He crawls down in it, then 
backs out and speeds away, faster than 


human eye can see. Then he lights on a \ 
vet red rose. He comes out like a velvet b 
room shoe. This time he can hardly rise | 
he wobbles over to the edge and speeds aw 
into space, 

Single word impressions give oppor- 
tunity for descriptive writing and may | 
played as a game while the group sils 
informally together. A word such as 
blue or grandmother or house is men- 
tioned and various children recount the 
first impressions that pop into thei: 
minds. Again, a number of words may 
be listed one at a time on the board o: 
given orally as the children write thei 
impressions. 

Another technique that is similar te 
the “Guess Who” 
of “surprises”. A child brings in an 
article, keeps it hidden, and through 
verbal description leads the others on to 
guess what the object is. This is a game 
children particularly enjoy. Later the 
descriptions are written, shared, and 
filed. The following 
they had a hard time guessing: 


descriptions is that 


. 


‘surprise Was one 


A SECRET IN A SACK 


I grew in the country. I am larger than the 
usual size. I need lots of rain and sunshine. 
| must have good soil before | can grow. 

Now I will tell you something of my tex- 
I am smooth and_ shaped 
My color is a red- 


ture and color. 
something like a heart. 
violet which is uneven about my sides. On 
one side this color extends about one-hall 
and on the other only about two inches. The 
rest of me is white with a little red clas 
mixed in it. There is a scar where the tap 
root was cut. 

I have a stub that is yellow-green with a 
little brown mixed in. I think this stub looks 
like a cabbage. I smell something like a cab- 
bage. too. (Large turnip). 


In an endeavor to develop an aware- 
ness of beauty in each child’s life, I have 
used Rupert Brookes’ poem, The Great 
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Lover. Following the discussion of these 
“loves”, | wrote my own personal list 
and the children made theirs. Here are 
two original ones from children who in 
the beginning were nonwriters: 


Tuincs | Love 

| love to rub a cat in the dark and see the 
sparks come from its fur: to hear rain hit 
on a tin-roofed house: hear crickets calling in 
the morning; smell hay just after it has rained. 
I love to see the fire fingering its way up a 
chimney: see the glitter of the sun shining 
on the dewey grass; the smell of hot dough- 
nuts: the sound of a kettle. 

I love to hear the rushing of the river and 
the rustle of the trees. They seem to be talking 
to each other. I love the smiles on every face. 
| love to watch birds flutter in the wind; to 
hear the far-off call of the redbird. 

I love to hear the tooting of a train making 
its way down a railroad track. I love to hear 
the dogs howling in the moonlight and to see 
an ant store its food in its den: to see the 
rain come down. I love to see the mountains 
change their coats from blue to purple. 


I love the lingering twilight 
after the day is through, 

And to go to the circus or fair 
and hear the ballyhoo. 

| love to look up at the clouds 
on a warm day in the spring. 

But what I love the most of all 
is to hear the robin sing! 

I love to see the leaves 
all colored in the fall. 

(nd on a cold winter night 
to hear the north wind call. 

I love to look on a summer's day 
down the railroad track. 

And see the blue smoke curling 
from an old, old shack. 


Pairies 


I love the feeling within me 
on an autumn day, 
I love the fresh smell 
of the new-mown hay. 
I love to wake up in the night 
and see the harvest moon, 
And hear the baying of the hounds 
when they have treed a coon. 
I love to wake up in the night 
and hear the old clock tick. 
And get up out of bed 
after I’ve been sick. 
I love to go in summer 
awalking in the wood 
(nd see the woodpecker eye me 
from under his red hood, 
(nd look up toward the pasture 
on a warm spring day 
(nd see the old cows grazing 
and spry young calves at play. 
To hear the crickets 
making music on the hearth 
On cold nights when the wind 
Is from the north. 


These are only some of the techniques 
that I have tried. There are many, many 
others which space prohibits enumerat- 
ing. This business of writing is an ad- 
venture and one may discover many new 
paths branching out from the more 
beaten ones. 

One day a youngster was explaining 
to her father the characteristics that en- 
deared various members of her family 
to her. Arriving in her thinking at the 
name of a certain aunt, she exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, “Aunt Mary! Why I 
just love her because she is so childish!” 

This was indeed a great compliment 
and I pass itonasa goal to others. 


Refuge 


By KATHERINE G. STAINS 


The little pine cone 
That swings up high 

Among the needles 
That spear the sky 
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Has secret alcoves 
Concealed from sight 
Where fairies hide 


On a stormy night. 
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The vitality and spontaneity of children’s 
language and thought grows out of their 


muscle and sensory experiences. Knowing 
and building upon this base, teachers can 
learn how to communicate with children, help 
them develop language skills, and meet the 
hurdles of teaching reading and _ writing. 
Through illustrations Claudia Lewis, Bank 
Street Schools, New York City, traces the 
pattern of young children’s language. 


"Turee-year-oip Perer prorests, “No, 
don’t tell it from your mouth!” when his 
teacher begins telling the story she 
usually reads from a book. He has not 
yet learned that in our vocabulary the 
single word “tell” can express his whole 
meaning. Instead, he says what he sees 
in the way he sees it. 

Likewise five-year-old Eleanor, watch- 
ing clouds of soft smoke billowing from 
a train, does ‘not exclaim in our adult 
way, “How beautiful! How billowy! How 
fluffy!” She expresses all this and much 
more in her own kind of language related 
to her own body experience. “That 
smoke could be my bed!” 

And listen to little five-year-old Buddy 
of the Cumberland mountains explaining 
in simple action terms what it is to buy 
on credit: “Just let °em bring it and pay 
it whenever you get the money.” A far 
cry from Webster’s definition of credit 
in full-blown abstract English: ‘Trust 
given or received; expectation of future 
payment for property transferred.” 

Buddy can also handle in action terms 
—with a flavor of his own!—a difficult 
concept involving the long ago and ir- 
retrievable: “There was giants way back 
yonder but you can’t go back and get 
em.” 

This concreteness, based on experi- 
ence, action, and sensory awareness, is 
the basic fact about young children’s 
language and thought. The teacher who 
is hoping to learn more about how to 
communicate with her children, how to 
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TELL IT 


help them develop language skills, hoy 
to meet the hurdle of teaching reading 
and writing without dulling the vitality 
of language can do no better than hold 
to this fact and make it the core of her 
whole approach. Of course, the develop- 
ment of language in children involves 
many other facets. Much could be said 
about growth in ability to use sentences. 
growth in memory and attention span. 
and much should be said about them. 
However, unless we are first able to get 
the general, over-all picture of children 
as very muscle and sense conscious 
young creatures in their speech, their art. 
their play, and their whole living, then 
we are just scraping the surface when we 
talk of nouns and vowels, memory and 
attention. 

One can think of the child’s physical, 
muscular, sensory self as a rich reservoir 
which he gradually—and unfortunately 

grows out of and away from as he 
acquires the outer layers of conformity 
and the clichés of our particular place 
and time. 


At First It’s Love of Repetition 


In the area of language, the young 
child’s “style” is perhaps particularly 
evident in the way he uses and responds 
delightedly to what may best be called 
pattern, the outstanding element of 
which is repetition in one form or an- 
other. In fact, repetition has a tremen- 
dous appeal for most people from the 
ages of one to one hundred, though those 
of us who have grown past the period of 
childhood are not always aware of the 
subtle forms in which we seek it and 
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By CLAUDIA LEWIS 


from your mouth 


use it in our lives. For instance, as John 
Hubert Scott has pointed out in his 
University of Iowa Study on Rhythmic 
Prose (Vol. III, No. I, 1925), many of 
the phrases that stick in our minds for 
years have a symmetrical structure in 
their rhythm. Such expressions as “‘tit 
for tat,” “the love of perfection,” “when 
in the course of human events” consist 
of repetitions of definite metrical pat- 
terns which are pleasing to us though 
the symmetry is so subtle that most of 
us are not conscious that it is there. 

But take the two-year-old or the three- 
year-old. He revels in repetitions of the 
most obvious sort. As we all know, a 
large part of the very young child’s 
speech consists of the sing-song chanting 
of phrases and words over and over— 
“Mommie, Daddy, Mommie, Daddy.” 
When he wants something, the three- 
year-old calls for it in a repetitious chant: 
“Want more paint, want more paint, 
hum hum hum, want more paint.” His 
love of enumeration is almost painful to 
the adult: 

Stevie has blue corduroy pants, 
Judy has green corduroy pants, 
Janie has red corduroy pants, 

Alan has brown corduroy pants, 


and so on, until every child in the group 
is included. 

It has often been suggested that the 
very young child’s love of repetition is 
related to his need for a feeling of secur- 
ity in this world that is so new to him. 
Repetition is the return of the same. and 
in this there lies a certain security. How- 
ever, it is also possible that the child’s 
strong feeling for repetition is related to 
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this central fact about him—that he is 
such a physiological being, keenly aware 
of his touch, taste, and other sense impres- 
sions, alive in his muscles, and uninhib- 
ited in his use of them. Why would he 
not respond strongly to repetition, 
symmetry, rhythm, the return of the 
same—processes which are so inherent 
in the fundamental physiological fune- 
tions of the human organism? 

The child has not yet lost contact with 
his physical self. The reservoir is full, 
the taps wide open. Furthermore, he 
looks at things concretely, as we have 
already pointed out. He is unable to 
make sweeping generalizations or ab- 
stractions of the facts confronting him. 
This must be one of the reasons why he 
does not and cannot say, “All of the 
children here today are wearing corduroy 
pants of various colors.” In the begin- 
ning, he must enumerate, one by one. 





The Pattern Becomes More Complex 


Gradually, of course, he loses this 
need to enumerate so painstakingly and 
also loses his pleasure in such obvious 
repetitions. The patterns that please him 
become more complex. The speech of a 
four- or five-year-old often contains little 
series of well-rounded patterns that a 
story writer might well envy. 

Four-year-old Judy tells a “story” 
to the group of children seated in a 
circle at juice time: “Once there was a 
little boy just like Robert,” she says, 
standing in front of Robert and holding 
her two hands up to indicate a small size, 
“and his name was Robert! And a little 
cat came up and said hello to him.” A 
nice enough story just as it stands but 
not enough to satisfy Judy’s feeling for 
repetition. She moves on to Susan who 
is sitting next to Robert in the circle. 
“Once there was a little girl just like 
Susan and her name was Susan! And a 
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little dog came up and said hello to her.” 

Une weinehy she carries out her pattern, 
moving from child to child in the circle, 
repeating the theme each time with its 
variation at the end. And all of this 
just a spontaneous “story,” an invention 
on the spot! 

The six- or seven-year-old delights in 
sustaining a pattern in the stories he tells 
or dictates to his teacher. With a class 
of six-year-olds I was once discussing 
springtime in terms of all the new things 
that make their appearance and all the 
old things that are cast off in the spring. 
The children seized upon this “on come” 
and “off go” pattern and developed it 
at great length in the story they dictated 
to me. From the obvious “‘away goes the 
snow, away go the snowsuits, on come the 
overalls, on come the spring coats,” they 
progressed to: 

Out come the flies. 

Out come the mosquitoes, 

Out come the bees, 

Out come the hornets. 

Then comes the fishing season, 

(nd then comes the swimming season. 

And the hurt season comes. 

Because you get bumps on your bare 
knees! 

All I am saying here for the teacher 
is: work along with the tide. For both the 
nursery and early elementary ages this 
means giving free rein to the child’s 
sense of fun with language; his pleasure 
in repetition, enumeration, contrast, 
rhythm. It means drawing upon his own 
natural reservoir. The young child’s 
language and thought have vitality and 
spontaneity when he talks in terms of 
what he has seen, heard. smelled, 
touched, and experienced with his own 
body. 


It’s True of the Older Ones, Too 


Nursery school teachers are usually 
well aware that they communicate best 
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with the child when they themselves 
down to these terms. It is not so easy 
remember this when we begin worki 
with the first and second graders. The 
children, eager to learn the skills « 
reading and writing, become in our ey 
little adults long before they should. 
has been my observation that some o| 
the most successful teaching of readin 
and writing has been done where teachers 
have kept alive in children their sense o| 
play and fun with language and hay 
continually encouraged the children to 
draw upon their own experience, re- 
membering that even seven-, eight-, and 
nine-year-olds are still young physical 
creatures, tapping the world often most 
vitally through kinaesthetic avenues. 
The delightful “riddle” What Am I? 
by a nine-year-old boy owes its quality 
to this very fact. It shows us a child 
who is alive to the way things impinge 
physically upon him. He has put his 
own quick senses into this bureau chest. 
(Incidentally, the “riddle” was assigned 
as a writing lesson in this child’s class. 
His paper is practically a model of 
neatness and correct spelling and pune- 
tuation—in case any one wonders! )' 


What Am 1? 

People put clothes in me and sometimes 
toys. They sometimes put dolls stuffed with 
pine needles. [I am very tall. People put 
lamps on top of me and clocks. bottles of 
perfume. I have two big eves in front of 
me. People pull at them and they hurt. 
When I move into different houses. | am 
pretty clumsy. [ have four feet. I stand in 
one place for years. When people pull at 
my eyes I make a squawking noise. I don't 
smell too good. 


Children of six, seven, and eight leap 
eagerly to the suggestion that they put 
themselves into another’s place and tell 
how it would feel to be this person or 


1U aed by courtesy of Mabel Hawkins, teacher of nines, 
Little Red School House, New York City. 
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thing. From a bureau to a river—nothing 
stops them! This is one of the best pos- 
sible techniques a teacher can use to keep 
children alive to and calling upon their 
own feelings. A six-year-old, giving 
voice to the East River, pulls this extra- 
ordinarily vivid concept practically out 
of her own pores: 

When the wind blows, 

Waves go rustling over me. 

I shiver, 

I’m cold. 

It ripples so, it itches me. 

A seven-year-old, pretending to speak 
as a whale might speak who sees an 
ocean liner for the first time, exercises 
his perception in a marvellously fresh 
way: 

. What a great big animal with three 
spouts coming out of those great huge bar- 
rels. I’ve never seen a fish with three 
spouts coming out! What are those 
things in back that grind the water? I 
wonder what that can be. That must be 
the tail of the fish! And what are all 
those eyes! I’ve never seen a whale with 
so many eyes in my life! ...” 

There is no one technique I know of 
which a teacher can count upon to insure 
that children are going to think and 
respond in this way. It is chiefly a 
matter of encouraging children to be 
themselves, to express things as they, and 
they alone, experience them. True, the 
teachers who most successfully bring out 
the spontaneity of their children are 
probably those who have not lost contact 
with their own spontaneity, their own 


sensations and perceptions. 


Back to Our Own Reservoirs 


I can think of no better training for 
the teacher of language arts than to set 
herself a few exercises in sharpening her 
own senses, her awareness of her own 
experience. Take something that hap- 
pened to her once which made a very 
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strong impression on her. What was the 
emotion connected with it? Fright? Ex- 
hilaration? Awe? These are the words 
we have learned to use in an undifleren- 
tiated way for all our emotions. They are 
coveralls under which we with our blood- 
stream and flesh and nerves hide our- 
selves. What is “fright” to you? What 
do you feel in your arms and legs and 
stomach and eyes and mouth when you 
are frightened? Here is the way one 
teacher, as an exercise in language arts, 
described her frightening experience 
during a bombing: 

Suddenly I heard a soft gliding 
sound; my lips had just time to form two 
words of caution before I pressed them 
against each other. I pulled myself to- 
gether, hunched my back like a big vault 
trying hard to get all my body under it. I 
felt like a stone ball, my muscles were hard, 
my lungs were full of air, my eyes seemed 
to have gone inside as far as. possible. | 
was ready to resist falling ceilings, beams, 
bricks, furniture and walls. My ears were 
wide open, my whole skin felt like ears, 
open to the terrible sound of explosion, 
for the cracking of wood, for the banging 
of doors, for the clinking of glass and for 
the crashing of stone walls... . 


These eyes and ears are alive, as a 
child’s are alive. 

This is spontaneity, vitality on the 
adult level—and is it anything more 
than a straightforward recounting of what 
an experience was like to oneself? 

If it seems incongruous to be conclud- 
ing an article about children with an 
example of adult language rather than 
children’s, I can only say that properly 
this should be not only the conclusion 
but the beginning. Spontaneous children 
are to be found in an atmosphere where 
there are adults who appreciate spon- 
taneity. The best way to help a child 
retain his fresh, independent way of 
looking at things is to trace our way back 
'. our ©wn reservoirs. 
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What oral sharing periods can contribute to 
the development of children and reveal to the 
teacher who guides their development is de- 
scribed by Mrs. Blackman who is second grade 
supervisor in the Campus School, lowa State 


Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


**Dappy TOOK ME OUT TO THE FARM 
Saturday. We have thirty brand new 
little pigs there. You ought to see them 
eat!” 

“Mrs. Carl, who lives next to us, fell 
on the ice and hurt herself. I think it is 
fun to slide but since I saw her fall, I 
keep hoping the ice will go away.” 

“A toad jumped across the walk in 
front of me as I came to school. I tried 
to catch it but it went behind some bushes 
and I could not find it.” 

Everyday incidents, yes, but full of 
meaning to the observing children who 
bring them to the classroom. 

It is generally agreed that during his 
first six years, the average child has de- 
veloped a vocabulary of twenty-five hun- 
dred words and has a genuine desire to 
use them.’ His voice has been his fore- 
most means of communication since 
birth, and his adequacy as a social being 
depends upon his use of both his voice 
and the word concepts he has learned. 
The ability to speak one’s own thoughts 
freely is one of the more important pre- 
requisites to reading the thoughts others 
have put on the printed page. 

An oral sharing period in the day of 
the primary school child may be justified 
on the basis of three important values: 
First, a sharing period helps the child to 
develop and maintain self-confidence in 
speaking before a group. Second, it en- 
courages alertness on the part of the 
child, and third, it gives the child’s 
teacher an opportunity to detect and un- 
derstand his needs. 

‘Editor's Note: See Marie Baldridge’s report from 


research findings on size of six-year-old vocabularies, 
page 119. 
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That Their Voices 


Develops and Maintains Self-confidenc. 
in Speaking Before a Group 


Many of us remember that in our ear] 
school days our voices were heard only 
as we read orally and answered direct 
questions. Reluctantly we recall the em- 
harrassment we experienced when re- 
quired to make class reports in high 
school or perhaps even in college classes. 
With voices that quaked and with notes 
that shook in our hands, we rushed 
through information that our audiences 
would have welcomed and enjoyed, had 
it been well presented. 

By giving our very young school chil- 
dren opportunities to talk on self-selected 
subjects in which they have a real inter- 
est, we make speaking before a group an 
easy and natural means of expression. 
Some children will speak freely from the 
beginning; some must be drawn out. The 
remaining few may have to be ap- 
proached with respect to their unique 
abilities. Consider the case of Tommy 
who shared his experiences by putting 
them into picture form. After numerous 
futile suggestions that he tell us about the 
pictures he made, we began asking ques- 
tions about certain details. At last Tom- 
my ventured to correct our misinterpre- 
tations of one picture. The ice was 
broken and after that Tommy talked to 
us with gradually increasing confidence. 
Encourages Alertness 

The child soon learns that pleasure and 
satisfaction are achieved through shar- 
ing his out-of-school experiences with 
others. He may long for the security and 
recognition that accompany sharing, yet 
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be aware that he is unprepared, that he 
has nothing to give that will challenge 
others to listen. 

This need for experiences suitable for 
sharing with others may motivate care- 
ful observation as the child goes to and 
from school, as he takes a trip with his 
family, as he explores a new book, as he 
watches the street sweeper at its task or 
the carpenters roofing the garage across 


the way. 
Helps to Detect and Understand Needs 


We become conscious of the emotional, 
social, and physical needs of the child as 
he talks of matters that relate to his en- 
vironment. His attitude as he unfolds a 
play experience reveals to us his feeling 
of security or insecurity, his sense of be- 
longing or the lack of it, his ideas of 
family life, his feelings toward brothers 
and sisters, the responsibilities he has at 
home. Matters pertaining to the economic 
status of the family such as the child’s 
awareness of want or plenty and the med- 
ical care that he receives or needs are 
often revealed in the experiences the 
child shares with others. 

His needs in the development of cor- 
rect and desirable habits of speech are 
also revealed. Whether or not it is desir- 
able practice to interrupt the child to cor- 
rect his word usage is a matter for the 
individual teacher to decide. It is my be- 
lief that the experience of sharing is 
richer if such interruptions are withheld.’ 
However, as the child speaks, those im- 
provements that might be made as well as 


Editor’s Note: See also the opinion of Lou LaBrant 


n page 99. 
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individual mannerisms that may be elim- 
inated can be noted. Mannerisms such as 
twisting the body, swinging arms, and ad- 
justing clothing often gradually become 
less obvious and sometimes disappear 
without any mention ever being made of 
them. 

Incorrect speech, whether incidental 
or habitual, may be noted while the child 
is talking. If these notations are kept at 
hand, opportunities may be found to 
work toward their correction at a time 
when sharing is not taking place. Subse- 
quent individual conversation with chil- 
dren offers opportunity to give assistance 
to those who need specific help, and does 
not detract from the feeling of self-confi- 
dence which we are striving to achieve. 
This self-confidence should probably be 
our number one goal of the sharing 
period each day. 

| have discovered a number of advan- 
tages to be gained by holding the sharing 
period early in the day. Normal boys 
and girls come to school almost bubbling 
over with bits of news and experiences 
they wish to share with others. Those who 
come under emotional tension can be 
spared cumulative frustration if they are 
encouraged to release their feelings by 
talking freely to the group. Possibly 
others come with grudges which may be- 
come known during the sharing period. 
Informal pupil-teacher discussion con- 
ducted for a very few minutes gives the 
teacher the opportunity to guide the con- 
versation toward a point at which certain 
children may volunteer to share. 

The teacher who early in the day 
learns what her children are thinking will 
be better prepared to guide them in meet- 
ing their problems. Directing attention 
away from things a child may dread or 
fear can be more readily done if he has 
made his fears known. The sympathetic 
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audience one finds in a group of children 
can absorb much of the negative feeling 
released and can reflect and magnify the 
positive emotions brought by the better 
adjusted. The importance of a classroom 
atmosphere which recognizes that each 


individual has worthwhile experiences to 
share probably cannot be over- -empha- 
sized. Every incident related is impor- 
tant and has dignity of its own in a demo- 
cratic situation. 


Sharing Periods Can Evolve 
Into Panels and Forums 

Rather than introduce children ab- 
ruptly to panels and forums in later 
school years, could these not pe rhaps 
gradually grow out of sharing experi- 
ences? For example, | recall a first grade 
panel discussion that was substituted for 
three separate reports on a dog show. On 
a particular Monday morning three chil- 
dren confided individually to me before 
nine o’clock their intentions to share the 
experience of the dog show they had at- 
tended the previous Saturday. It was sug- 
gested to Jamie who had mentioned it 
first that he draw the others into a com- 
mittee, that they talk the dog show over 
and decide which part each would de- 
scribe. Not only did this eliminate much 
repetition but the three children grew in 
group responsibility. 

Some weeks later Jamie asked if Don- 
nie, Harold, and he might tell the other 
children how bricks were laid for the 
building under construction near their 
homes. The three boys accepted the sug- 
gestion that they plan, as a committee, 
their description. So carefully were 


plans made that when the presentati 1 
took place the boys efficiently but no 
chalantly supplemented their description 
with a demonstration of bricklaying, \ 
ing schoolroom blocks. 

“The reason I was almost late thi- 
morning,” explained Carolyn during 
sharing period, “is that I took extra tine 
to clean my overshoes before I came into 
the building. Some people don’t and 
then they walk through the halls with 
mud dropping at every step they take. 
I se raped mine outside, then took them 
off at the door and carried them to my 
locker.” 

Carolyn’s contribution to the sharing 
period led toa discussion of the responi- 
sibility of all children for the appearance 
of the building. The discussion pro- 
gressed to the specific question of what 
the children in this second grade room 
might do to influence others to develop 
more pride keeping the halls clean. 
First it was agreed that cach child could 
set a good example. A committee called 
upon the principal and secured his ap- 
proval for two other measures. One of 
these was to ask the custodian for more 
scrapers at all entrances. The other per- 
mitted the second grade children to place 
posters on each outside door reminding 
those who entered to use the scrapers be- 
fore coming into the building. 

Let’s encourage our children to share 
their experiences orally. It is possible 
that by continuing this practice through 
succeeding years, we may mainiain in 
the children a self-assurance before the 
public eye that is difficult to secure if 
postponed until later in school life. 


r ** 

Puere IS NO SUCH THING AS COMPLETE “SECURITY IN THIS WORLD. IN 
his early developmental years it is important to give the child a feeling 
of security but as he grows older he must be taught not the mistaken 


notion that he is secure. but how 


to live in an insecure world.—E. 


ArtTHUR WHITNEY in “Modern Mental Hygiene” (Medical Record). 
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By MARIE BALDRIDGE 


Three Decades of Language Study 


Research in the field of language is presented through a review of 
studies of the language itself, of steps in language growth, and of the 
psychological effects of early language. Miss Baldridge is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Pennsylvania State College. 


|r Is EASY FOR THE BUSY TEACHER TO 
become engrossed in the daily program 
of her school and to lose contact with the 
findings of research workers even in her 
own field. Studies in English and on the 
nature and psychology of language have 
developed rapidly within the past three 
decades and even the student is kept busy 
with discoveries and experiments. 

It is the purpose of this article to call 
attention to some lines of study which 
have been fruitful during recent years, 
and to indicate briefly some of the impli- 
cations for the teaching of language arts. 
A simple classification of such ap- 
proaches is to consider them under three 
heads: (1) studies of the structure and 
role of English; (2) studies of language 
erowth concerned with relatively objec- 
tive matters such as vocabulary, sentence 
structure, reading readiness, reading 
skill or with oral and written expression; 
and (3) studies of the psychology of lan- 
euage and its general role in the lives of 
individuals. 


Studies of the Language Itself 


Until the present century there was a 
veneral tendency to look at a language as 
if it were something independent of hu- 
man beings instead of being the way a 
croup acts in various situations. More 
recently we have realized that language 
changes as people change, and that any 
live language is being made at the mo- 
ment it is being taught. Instead of talk- 
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ing about language laws and rules we 
now try to have students observe what is 
being said and written. Thus modern 
grammar is said to be “descriptive” 
rather than “prescriptive.” 

Many of our school texts, however, 
still reflect the older attitude. Actually 
much of the material presented in these 
texts is an introduction to the character- 
istics of Latin grammar and not of Eng- 
lish grammar and so will be of little value 
to the student, except perhaps to assist 
him to use the dictionary more _profit- 
ably. H. L. Mencken in his book Amer- 
ican Language has some amusing things 
to say about the outmoded methods of 
some of us who teach English.* 

Present-day research in the field of 
language points out the necessity for con- 
centrating our attention on word order. 
If we define grammar as the classifica- 
tion of speech and writing habits, then 
our study of grammar should be of the 
actual speech habits of educated men. 
Marckwardt says, “To preserve in our 
textbooks requirements no longer fol- 
lowed by the best current speakers is not 
grammatical but ungrammatical. — It 
makes of grammar not a science but a 
dogma.” He points out further that the 
study of grammatical principles which 
govern all language is a study of logic 
and not of formal rules. 

Where shall we begin the study of this 
type of logic? Would that time not be 


* Editor’s Note: See page 121 for sources of publica- 
tions listed in this article. 
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when the student is able to think clearly 
in abstract language and is curious about 
the structure of language, possibly on 
the upper high school or college level? 

Teachers who are not yet clear about 
the value of teaching prescriptive gram- 
mar have at hand some helpful books. 
The National Council of Teachers of 
English has secured the assistance of a 
group of scholars and has made available 
studies and suggestions about teaching 
grammar. The teacher who is conversant 
with current studies in grammar and us- 
age will, for example, understand that 
“It is me” is something more than the 
error of the illiterate. They will also 
understand why teaching rules of gram- 
mar and punctuation as “exercises” or 
from workbooks apart from context is 
mere busywork. 

There are some studies which deal 
with the fact that English is losing its in- 
flections, that word order is increasingly 
important in sentence structure, and that 
a given word symbol is with increasing 
frequency being made to serve for sev- 
eral parts of speech. Two rather recent 
books of this nature are Bodmer’s The 
Loom of Language’® and Schlauch’s The 
Gift of Tongues.” The first four chapters 
of The Loom of Language contain among 
other things a discussion of accidence 
(how words grow) and styntax (rules of 
grammar which tell us something about 
the meaning of a statement). 

A grammar which sets forth the char- 
acteristics of English rather than Latin 
grammar is Fries’ American English 
Grammar.'" A pamphlet written for 
teachers about the values which adhere 
to the teaching of prescriptive grammar 
is Kaulfers’ Teaching Grammar from the 
Socio-Psychological Viewpoint.’ This 
contains an excellent bibliography for 
further reading in this area and is well 


worth the dollar which it costs. An 
valuable pamphlet which shows how u-- 
age is actually changing is Marckwarit 
and Walcott’s Facts about Current En 
lish Usage.’ 


Steps in Language Growth 


During the past twenty-five years the: 
has been also an increasing literature on 
the growth of language in the child. Du: 
ing the twenties this literature was 
greatly enriched by the writing of Jean 
Piaget, a psychologist who called atten- 
ion to the fact that only gradually does 
the child come to use his language fo: 
social purposes. Piaget related this 
growth to the growth in critical thinking 
or the ability to compare experiences o| 
one’s own with those of others. One of his 
important works for teachers of children 
is The Language and Thought of the 
Child.’ Following Piaget others have 
worked on the same problem. 

Piaget’s studies had wider implica- 
tions. They set students to examining the 
sentence structure of the child to see how 
it related to experience. From the evi- 
dence at hand we can now conclude that 
the child’s sentence usually reflects his 
ability to make judgments and that con- 
sequently we should be careful not to 
superimpose adult standards on him. Ap- 
parently the young child under twelve 
most frequently makes simple and com- 
pound sentences because he sees situa- 
lions as simple or coincidental. This 
means that if we try to change his strue- 
ture basically we are asking him to write 
what he does not see or understand. Such 
studies are important for teachers but 
more need to be made. 

Most teachers are interested in the vo- 
cabularies of their pupils. In this field 
scores of small studies have been made. 
For many years, however, these studies 
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did not really tap the full vocabularies of 
the children examined except for that re- 
search dealing with children under three 
vears of age. 

One of the leaders in vocabulary study 
has been Robert Seashore of Northwest- 
ern. Working with him Mary Katherine 
Smith discovered that our estimate of 
the vocabularies of children and adults 
had been far too small. The error, it ap- 
peared, resulted from using samplings 
which were too limited. Larger sampl- 
ings revealed that the first grade child 
brought to school a vocabulary of per- 
haps 16,000 words instead of the 2500 
we had formerly expected. 

Apparently children learn new words 
with amazing rapidity when those words 
are learned in association with interest- 
ing objects or experience. Compared 
with the words which a child will learn 
easily if given rich experience, the few 
we teach formally lose significance. 
Teachers who are interested in children’s 
vocabulary should read articles by Rob- 
ert Seashore in current periodicals.'” "! 
These recent findings indicate how im- 
poverished and monotonous are the vo- 
cabularies of the first-grade readers 
which have been designed to keep within 
the 2500-word limit. 

Recent emphases made by such out- 
standing writers as Richards and Ogden, 
Korzybski, Hayakawa, Lee, Johnson and 
others have directed our attention to the 
manner in which words are learned. 
Studies of infant language have increas- 
ingly had importance for students of se- 
mantics and for teachers. It is important, 
for example, to note that the young child 
learns a given word in connection with a 
specific situation and only by degrees 
comes to extend the meaning of this word. 
“Doll,” for example, means a particular 
doll to a baby, and it may be some time 
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before the word is applied to dolls other 
than his own. Even so, he may be sur- 
prised when he learns that the wooden 
image used by some primitive child is 
also a “doll.” 

It thus appears that one of the major 
responsibilities of the elementary school 
is not the addition of new words to the 
child’s vocabulary but rather in reveal- 
ing to him that his word has meanings to 
others which differ from his own. Adults 
are not free from misunderstanding 
along this line. An important emphasis 
in language study is that much argument 
and misunderstanding come from failure 
to accept the fact that one’s own defini- 
tion of a word may be only a partial one. 

Meaning is rooted in experience and 
hence the key to language growth is en- 
riched experience. The activities of the 
child should be planned, in part at least, 
in accordance with his needs, interests, 
attitudes, level of maturity, and ability. 
If language growth is to be considered 
part of a developmental process, the lan- 
guage arts program should be planned 
accordingly. 

This step has already been taken by 
some schools, especially in the reading 
program. Paul Witty’s Reading in Mod- 
ern Education** presents reading as a de- 
velopmenta! task with philosophy and 
method helpfully interpreted. Another 
significant book is the Forty-eighth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School.'* Teachers who wish to 
keep up with reading research will find 
useful the annual review published in the 
March issue of the Journal of Educational 
Research. 

The characteristics of child growth 
should be observed also in planning a 
program for the teaching of writing and 
speech, integrated with the reading pro- 
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gram. A study by Whipple, “Character- 
istics of a Sound Reading Program” in 
Reading in the Elementary School” de- 
scribes in some detail how such an inte- 
grated program can be worked out suc- 
cessfully in either a rural or an urban 
school. 

Witty also points out possibilities for 
an integrated language arts program in 
Reading in Modern Education.’* He 
notes on page 96 that one school which 
carried out a cooperative project for im- 
proving writing considered creative writ- 
ing as any form of composition designed 
to satisfy the child’s need; that is, keep- 
ing records of experiences considered im- 
portant by the pupils, sharing experi- 
ences, and free expression of thoughts 
and feelings. This definition indicates 
an understanding of the meaning of crea- 
tivity as opposed to the idea that creative 
writing is only the fanciful and unreal. 

Teachers may find additional help in 
the Forty-third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
Teaching Language in the Elementary 
School”; in Creative Writing in the Ele- 
mentary Grades‘; in Brown and Butter- 
field, The Teaching of Language in the 
Primary Grades**; in Gans, Guiding 
Children’s Reading Through Experi- 
ences’; in Teachers’ Guide to Child De- 
velopment’; and in English for Social 
Living.® 


The Psychological Effects 
of Early Language 


Language is a kind of behavior which 
helps to form the world of the child; to 
transform him from an egocentric to a 
social being; to make assumptions for 
him; to set up conventions to guide and 
control him; to inform him; to instill in 
him thoughts, feelings, and attitudes; to 
make him feel secure and insecure—all 
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these effects and many more may |} 
brought about in the child through th 
use of words. Teachers who wish to rea: 
further in this subject will find of interes 
Piaget, Judgment and Reasoning in th: 
Child’; Deutsche, The Development o 
Children’s Concepts of Causal Rela- 
tions’; and Lacey, Social Studies Con 


cepts of Children in the First Three 


Grades.”* 


It is important for the teacher to know 


not only that a child’s adjustment is in- 
fluenced by language but also that his 
language is influenced by his adjustment. 
A child’s speaking and writing are indi- 
cative of his personality. Bad spelling is 
often the result of frustration or conflict 
and extra effort or drill does not help but 
hinder. Confused writing may indicate 
a frightened or confused or fearful child. 
A speech disorder, if not based on a phys- 
ical defect, may arise from a personality 
disorder, say the psychiatrists, although 
this opinion is disputed by others. 

Two writers on the subject, English 
and Pearson, note in their chapter titled 
“Speech Disorders”, in Common Neu- 
roses of Children and Adults’ that stam- 
mering is not the only symptom of the 
stutterer—motor unrest flows over into 
other tic manifestations—and imply that 
the problem is likely to be a medical one. 
The section on speech contains a bibliog- 
raphy of readings which the teacher who 
wishes to understand the meaning of the 
symptom will find helpful. 

Constructive viewpoints on mental hy- 
giene in the classroom are to be found in 
“The Relations of Language and Speech 
Acquisitions to Personality Develop- 
ment” by Lou LaBrant in Mental Hy- 


giene in Modern Education” and in 


“Some Problems of Adolescents” by 
Margaret Willis and Lou LaBrant in 
Mental Health in the Classroom.** 
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An important insight into the nature 
of language is that the main problems of 
early language are the main problems of 
adult language. There are scores of 
books written about what language does 
to people. If the teacher wishes to under- 
stand the nature of adult language and 
its effects on individuals, he will do well 
to begin with Language in Action’’, Lan- 
ouage Habits in Human Affairs, Tyran- 
ny of Words”, and Semantics.™ 

If we as teachers think, for example, 
that we are speaking liberally when we 
say that we always look at both sides of 
a question, we will soon discover that a 
question has not two sides but many. The 
implications for teaching debate in 
schools are that we are encouraging stu- 
dents to believe that they are thinking 
about an issue when they have set down 
arguments for and against. This branch 
of study is called general semantics and 
can be found at firsthand in the work of 
the originator, Korzybski, in Science and 
Sanity.”’ Korzybski believes that many 
of our misunderstandings are brought 
about because what we say often bears 
little relationship to life facts; that we 
must set up language habits which will 
tell us about the real facts. He describes 
devices by which we can learn to do this. 
Conclusion 

It is obvious from this brief discussion 
that the field of language study is a deep 
and interesting one and that the teacher 
of language arts is dealing with a com- 
plex and important area of development. 
Studies of language range from the de- 
tailed investigation of what words are 
common to almost all American children 
to a general philosophy of language. 
These would seem, however, to make 
one common emphasis of great signifi- 
cance to the school: the close relationship 
which total growth bears to vocabulary, 
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sentence structure, and language prob- 
lems of the child. 

Every indication to date points to the 
need for enriching children’s — living 
through firsthand experiences and _ sen- 
sory stimulation to the words learned. 
Language grows as general knowledge 
grows. Interesting and _— stimulating 
stories found in books and magazines 
furnish further means for vocabulary 
growth. Healthful curiosity is probably 
more effective than our more formal 
classroom methods. The child at three 
is constantly asking, “What is that?” If 
he is answered he will increase his vo- 
cabulary at the rate of four or five thou- 
sand words a year. 

We have only begun to understand the 
relation of language to other forms of 
behavior, but we know enough at present 
to believe that language is best developed 
as an intrinsic part of rich, happy, and 
varied school and home living. 
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“A creative teacher begets creative pupils,” 
says Isabelle Kaminski, nursery school teacher 
in Trenton, New Jersey. She tells how and 
gives some illustrations. 


Come see our fern babies 
fuzzy white! 

They're sleepy babies, 
curled up tight. 

Soon they'll awaken 
and lift up their heads 

Spreading wide their arms 
to the sun overhead! 


[+ Was A WARM SPRING MORNING AND WE 
were in the nursery school yard hoping to 
find buds on our hyacinth plants. Instead 

such a wonder! Little white knobs 
were pushing through the dark earth near 
our hyacinths. What could they be? Let’s 
watch and see! 

Very soon curious Stephen learned 
that the little knobs were fern plants. 
They were his discovery. So each morn- 
ing he would call to us: “Come see our 
fern babies!” 

Touching them we discovered that they 
felt “fuzzy.” Looking at them closely, 
we saw that they were “white” not green 
like the other plants. 

As the ferns grew, our poem grew. It 
was a cooperative venture between the 
children and teacher. We took the poem 
to our rhythms class and relived in music 
our outdoor experience. We were ferns, 
we grew, we spread our arms wide to the 
sun above. We knew how the ferns felt. 

But the experience went further. One 
morning Donald asked to hear the poem 
because he had forgotten it. And then, 
taking teacher’s hand, he led her to the 
hyacinths and said, “Ill talk about 
these.” And he did. There was no op- 
portunity to write his words but that was 
not important to Donald. The most sig- 
nificant fact was his pride in our appre- 
ciation of his effort. 

Of what value is such an experience 
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Creative Language 


to the children? Among the basic r 
quirements of the child is the need 
achieve, to do—the need to satisfy hi 
curiosity and to contribute somethin; 
that the group considers worthwhile 
Langer in Psychology and Human Living 
tells us that “to be happy, we must be 
able to feel that we can meet the world 
on its own terms and still carry off the 
cherished prizes.” 

The entire curriculum of the three- to 
five-year-olds is based on the needs and 
problems of the individual child at his 
particular stage of de sent. It is 
here that the child must be given ampie 
opportunity for experimentation in many 
media, must have opened to him many 
new worlds of experience. But he must 
also have an opportunity to play out his 
experiences, to talk about them, to relive 
them in creative expression of his own 
choosing at his own level of maturity. 

No experience is really vital or mean- 
ingful to us, really a part of us until we 
can re-create it in our own way, coloring 
it with our own past experiences, our own 
personality; until we can give it back in- 
fused, in a way, with our own individ- 
uality. This is the most satisfying kind 
of achievement. 

Language Is a Medium of Expression 

Just as we offer clay, paints, blocks as 
mediums for creative expression, so we 
may offer language. Children can be 
made aware of its possibilities and read- 
ily use it spontaneously, deriving much 
satisfaction. A short simple poem se- 
lected for its musical quality, for beauty 
of language, for its picturesque words, 
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By ISABELLE KAMINSKI 


in the preschool 


for words that evoke sensory images— 
a poem on a child’s level of experience or 
just a silly little poem for fun said or 
read or sung each day is a delightful ex- 
It is an experience which of 
language as a 


perience. 
itself awakens interest in 
medium for use and enjoyment. 
Children are emotionally responsive 
to the rhythm and melody of poetry and 
delight in beautiful, high-sounding, pecu- 


liar and amusing names of objects. 
people, places. They will experiment 


with the musical and rhythmic qualities 
of words just as they will with paints, 
clay, tones. 

Gerald who owned and loved the story 
of the “Wide-awake Angel” said one day, 
“T have a song but it doesn’t have any 
melody yet. Will you write it?” 

I am lighting the stars up in the sky 
For the sandman to go by, 

I am the littlest angel 

I am the littlest boy. 


Bobby, four, interrupted a reading of 
Lenski’s “Spring Is Here” with an out- 
burst of 

Dig. dig, dig 

hoe. hoe. hoe 

rake, rake. rake 


grow, grow, grow. 
i 5) z 


To the refrain taken up by the others, 
Kenny interjected “shovel, shovel, 
shovel,” only to be “shushed” vigorously 
because “that doesn’t fit.” 

Sometimes music and words come to- 
vether. “Hear my horn, hear it toot!” 
came spontaneously with a tune one day 
as Jerry marched up and down the drive- 
way, tooting an imaginary horn. 
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Usually a shy and inarticulate three- 
year-old, Jimmy enjoyed swinging to the 
simple one-line swinging songs we know. 
Just as the music interlude was breaking 
up. Jimmy stood up on his toes and began 
swinging back and forth singing softly to 
hinelt over and over, “Swing, 
swing.” Hearing it the teacher picked 
out the melody on the piano so that Jim- 
my had an accompaniment much to his 
and the other children’s delight. Before 
we stopped, the song between ali of us 


sW per, 


grew to 


“Swing. swing, swing, 
Swing way up 
Swing, swing, swing, 


And never stop!” 


Now we have a new song—Jimmy’s song, 
our own song, a song we love much more 
than the others because it is our own. 

Jane, five, awed by the large expanse 
of clear blue above her said to the chil- 
dren near her one day 

The sky is coming down, 

down 

over the houses, 

over the tree-tops 

down, down 

over our merry-go-round. 


Poetry? Only in the sense that children’s 
clay modeling would be sculpture, their 
painting would be pictures, their dra- 
matic play—drama. They are but efforts 
to interpret the world about them. Caich- 
ing some bit they are creating it anew, 
crystallizing the feeling, the experience 
in some medium so they can feel and 
share it better. 
Creativity Begets Creativity 

The teacher, too, must be creative. If 
she always needs a book for every poem 
or story, if she never just “tells” stories, 
never plays or sings her own songs, never 
says her own poems, then there is a lesser 
incentive for the children to do so. [t i 
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an experience they have been denied and. 


therefore, are that much less aware of 


their own potentialities. 

A creative teacher begets creative pu- 
pils because then teacher and children 
share an awareness of the wonders round 
about them, share a spirit of adventure in 
everyday living. And the level of achieve- 
ment is higher for both teacher and 
pupils. 

Often the teacher’s poems grow out of 
a shared experience or perhaps are just 
rhythmic nonsense jingles for the pure 
fun of it. “We’re friendly children” 
found itself to be such a common expres- 
sion in the room that it “just grew” into 


We're friendly children 
all of us. 

We build with blocks 
and push our trucks, 
we sing and skip 

and dance and hop. 

We play we’re trains 

or airplanes. 

We're friendly children 
All of us! 


But sometimes 
someone 

gets all mixed up, 

and hurts his friend 
quite a lot! 

And then we know 

that he forgot, 

We're friendly children, 


All of us! 


Ernest Dimnet in his Art of Thinking 
tells us that “Children under nine are 
poets and philosophers possessing extra- 
ordinary mental wealth because they see 
inwardly, are self-contained, and are no! 
in a rut of imitation.” If we as teachers 
can preserve and foster this innate crea- 
live spirit that begins its growth in the 
child’s attempts to understand the reality 
about him and allow him freedom in ex- 
pressing his reactions, we will help him 
to grow into a creatively constructive in- 
dividual. He will be his own inspiration 

the kind of person who can live in har- 
mony with himself and at peace with his 
neighbor, yet who can carry off some of 
the “cherished prizes.” 


Language Instruction - formal vs. functional 


By EDNA D. SALT 


Edna Salt compares two approaches to language instruction and shows 


the superiority of the functional. She is chairman of the kindergarten- 


primary curriculum, State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 


- 
Tur mopern scuoot 1s CONCERNED 
with helping children develop effective 
skills in oral and written communication. 
This entails the ability and desire to ex- 
press oneself adequately, both in orai 
and written form, to listen to and inter- 
pret others’ expressions accurately, and 
to learn to use the level and kind of Jan- 
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guage that is appropriate for the various 
social groups in which one finds himself. 

These aims of language teaching are 
generally accepted by most teachers, but 
the means or procedures by which these 
goals are attained are not always as com- 
monly agreed upon. One approach is to 
have the starting point in the teaching of 
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the various skills. Language work is con- 
ceived as a set of rules to be learned or 
remembered, rules for oral speaking, 
punctuation, capitalization, correct gram- 
matical form, spelling, and the like. 

Teachers who use this approach usual- 
ly set up separate periods in the daily 
schedule when work is concentrated on 
learning the rules of each particular 
phase of language. There will be the oral 
language time when children learn about 
how they should talk. At other times 
children are expected to be quiet and to 
speak only when called upon. The sub- 
jects which the children speak about in 
the language periods, the content, and the 
length of the talks are suggested by the 
textbook or the teacher. 

Usually one phase of oral language is 
attacked or emphasized at a time. In such 
situations formal standards of English 
are required and colloquial usage is 
frowned upon. There also will be a sep- 
arate time in the daily schedule when 
written work is done. This. too, usually 
arises from an assignment in the text- 
book or from the teacher and emphasizes 
one type of writing skill at a time. Per- 
fect themes, done in composition classes, 
are supposed to insure the child’s learn- 
ing to express himself clearly, correctly, 
and effectively. Spelling is usually taught 
in still another period, as are rules of 
grammar and penmanship. These short 
drill periods have little or no connection 
with each other or with other subject 
areas or activities which the children 
may be pursuing. 

There is a great deal of dependence 
upon the text. In fact, it is usually fol- 
lowed page by page from front to back 
and every child does practically the same 
work. The same isolated, uniform drill 
is used when workbooks or drill pads 
are substituted for or added to the text- 
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book. Teachers using this approach be- 
lieve that many repetitions and_ brief 
periods of work on the various skills will 
insure learning on the part of the chil- 
dren. They have the children do numer- 
ous exercises in copying examples of cor- 
rect or acceptable forms of expression. 
Likewise, the teacher has the children 
write many things which she dictates. 
Perfection is the keynote in all of these 
various periods devoted to the language 
skills. It is assumed that when children 
really know the correct form that they 
will be certain to want to use it in any 
situation that may call for its use. It is 
likewise assumed that there will be am- 
ple transfer of the skills learned into the 
everyday life and activities of the chil- 
dren. 

When considering this type of lan- 
guage teaching, the thoughtful person be- 
comes aware of some definite limitations. 
First of all, unless extreme care is exer- 
cised, pupil interest is at a very low ebb. 
Young children are often uninterested in 
working on skills for which they have no 
immediate use or need. Their concern is 
with the here and now, and the actuai 
use of the technique learned in the pro- 
cedures outlined above is often a long 
way removed from the study time. The 
teaching and learning situations are false 
with little genuine relation to the chil- 
dren’s own activities and interests. The 
motivation for doing the work or learn- 
ing the skill must be supplied by the 
teacher or text, for the child may have 
little concern or reason for wanting to 
learn. From the child’s point of view, 
the drill is pretty much for drill’s sake 
and not to practice a skill which he is 
going to use in some activity that is of 
concern to him. When a genuine situa- 
tion does arise which requires the use of 
the supposedly learned techniques, there 














is often a woeful lack of retention or 
carry-over of the skill. 

To many people the formal approach 
to language has another very serious lin- 
itation. Such teaching puts a premium 
on a mechanical correctness of language 
instead of emphasizing the use of 


language as an effective means of com- 
munication. Teachers and children lose 
sight of the fact that language is a tool 
for conveying ideas. They become so in- 
volved in learning certain techniques that 
they forget this very basic consideration. 
Often, too, the teachers stress perfection 
to such an extent that the children find 
themselves unable to live up to this purist 
point of view and discouragement ensues. 
Children become so fearful of making 
mistakes that they may refrain from 
speaking or writing so as to avoid pos- 
sible errors. 

Then, too, boys and girls of elemen- 
tary school age usually are unable to un- 
derstand many of the abstractions which 
are taught to them. Grammar is an ex- 
cellent example of this. Often the over 
emphasis on grammar deters the child 
from speaking and writing effectively, 
rather than helping him. This would 
seem to indicate that the teaching of 
grammar should be delayed until the 
child is mature enough to understand the 
abstractions involved, which would not 
be until he was well past the elementary 


school age. 


The Functional Approach 

Teachers who are aware of these short- 
comings in the formal approach to lan- 
euage have tried to find a better way to 
teach the language arts. They have tried 
to make language function in all phases 
of the child’s life. They have worked 
with children to plan worthwhile activ- 
ities which necessitate that the boys and 
girls communicate effectively in various 
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ways. When children are solving pro! 
lems or carrying on activities that 31 
significant to them, using language is , 
natural concomitant of that procedur 
They talk naturally and freely abou 
things that are of concern to them. 

Most young children do not car 
whether they speak correctly until th 
social pressure of their peer group im- 
pels them to correct, modify or increase 
their language skills. The child may im- 
prove his expressions because he sees that 
he can more effectively or adequately 
communicate with others. He uses lan- 
guage in school for friendly intercourse. 
he seeks or exchanges information, he 
solves difficulties or disputes, he rete!ls 
favorite stories or poems, and he finds re- 
lease in creative expression in oral o: 
written form. It is necessary for him to 
practice or drill on those skills with which 
he is not too facile and where his inade- 
quacies prevent his doing what he needs 
to do. However, he recognizes the need 
for that drill, does only as much or the 
type that is essential for mastering the 
technique, and then uses that skill in the 
very situation which showed the need for 
the practice. Thereby, the adequacy and 
suitability of his language skills are 
checked against or tested by the real ex- 
perience. 

The skills are not learned as separate 
subjects but are learned in relation to 
each other. In order to write a good letter 
for information he may want, the child 
must learn to set his ideas down on paper 
in a form that is understandable to 
others, must learn to spell the words so 
that others can read them, and must write 
legibly. He has genuine purpose for 
learning to do these things. Two exam- 
ples of situations where letter writing was 
done may illustrate the differences be- 
tween the formal and the functional: 
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An assignment from an English textbook 
was given to an entire group of fifth grade 
children. They were to write to the Elgin 
Watch Company ordering a crystal for a 12- 
size watch. The letters were written, checked 
by the teacher, returned to the children, and 
then found their way into the wastebasket. 

What was missing from this assignment? 
First of all, the children knew from the out- 
set that this was to be wastebasket material. 
None of the children owned 12-size watches, 
and they were intelligent enough to know that 
even had they needed a crystal for such a 
watch they would not get it by writing directly 
to the watch company. The very essense of 
the learning process—purpose—was missing. 

In another situation, children were trying 
to find out about the various materials used 
for men’s clothing. They had read and heard 
about flax. so they decided to germinate flax 
seeds to see what the plant actually looked 
like. After considerable experimentation and 
discussion they still had not been able to get 
the seeds to germinate. 

Unwilling to give up, they decided to ask 
the agronomist at a nearby university to help 
them. Several children composed a letter to 
send to him. In a few days they received a 
two-page reply. They tried the suggestions 
and found that they worked. So pleased were 
the children that they again wrote to the 
agronomist, telling him of their success and 
their appreciation of his interest and help. 
Needless to say all of these letters were ac- 
knowledged by the agronomist. 


The contrast between these two experi- 
ences with letter writing was sharp. In 
the first case, the letters were poorly ex- 
pressed and only of mediocre quality, 
mechanically. In the second, both ideas, 
expression, and mechanics were of a high 
caliber. In the latter instance, using the 
language skills correctly and well was a 
natural concomitant of doing the activity 
or solving the problem. 


The Two Compared 

In the formal approach the teacher is 
very apt to have all of the children work- 
ing on the same phase of language skills 
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at the same time. In the functional ap- 
proach much more individual guidance 
and instruction are necessary. Recogni- 
tion is given to the fact that children of 
any one age level vary greatly in their 
language ability, and that this diversity 
of ability and need cannot be met by hav- 
ing every child in the group doing the 
same work at the same time. 

Children’s readiness for learning any 
particular phase of language develops at 
different times and in different ways. A 
flexible, purposeful approach to  lan- 
guage takes this into account. The text- 
book is not used as the determiner of the 
curriculum but is used as a reference 
book and aid. It may give needed in- 
formation about techniques and _proce- 
dures or supply practice materials. 

Language functions all day long in 
everything the children do and not mere- 
ly in an isolated period. The teacher 
works to provide challenging firsthand 
experiences. From these experiences the 
children’s vocabularies of use and under- 
standing are increased. There is no need 
for separate periods of vocabulary drill. 

Children learn about some of the ways 
in which our language functions in com- 
munication. They see that words have a 
multiplicity of meanings, depending up- 
on how or where they are used. They also 
learn to recognize that not only do words 
denote certain things but that they con- 
note feelings, emotions, and attitudes. 
They become increasingly aware that our 
language is a dynamic, changing tool, not 
a fixed, static thing. The formal ap- 
proach puts a premium on learning fixed, 
invariable rules of structure, meaning, 
and usage, and thus impedes the develop- 
ment of the concept that our language is 
a changing, growing tool. When children 
recognize some of the ways in which our 
language behaves, their ability to think 
clearly and creatively is increased. 














By ALBERTA L. MEYE 


Biography of a SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


How a school newspaper came into being, how it lived, and what it 
probably contributed to the boys and girls responsible for it are described 
by Alberta Meyer, teacher of sixth graders, St. Louis public schools. 


Tue unsatistiep AMBITION OF TWO 
boys plus the vision of a teacher resulted 
in the establishment of a school news- 
paper which later grew into a creditable 
bi-weekly publication with a circulation 
of three hundred. The boys referred to 
were both named Bob and from the time 
that they were in the fifth grade they had 
wanted to have a school newspaper. 

A combination of circumstances had 
prevented their teacher from helping 
them achieve this ambition in fifth grade 
but three years later, the two Bobs and 
the same teacher met again in eighth 
gerade. One of the first things they said 
to her was, “Now, can we have a news: 
paper?” 

This time-it was possible to say “‘yes”, 
so they went to work. 

It was easy for the two Bobs to infect 
their classmates with their own enthusi- 
asm and to recruit reporters and other 
assistants from the group. Their original 
effort was a one-page mimeographed 
sheet, distributed free to the entire 
school. Its principal article requested 
suggestions for a name for this publica- 
tion. 

From the first, the Bobs wanted to 
produce a school paper and the name se- 
lected indicated this desire. It was chris- 
tened School Chum. Thereafter, the news- 
paper developed into a two-page sheet— 
the first devoted to school news and the 
second to features of interest to elemen- 
tary pupils. There was usually an orig- 
inal cartoon, a sport quiz, a short story 


or one episode of a continued story in ad 
dition to jokes, riddles, and various othe: 
special columns. After a year under the 
sponsorship of one teacher, the School 
Chum became the responsibility of an- 
other, but was continued with much the 
same type of content. 


Staff and Schedule 
Each new class had the privilege of 

deciding whether or not the newspaper 

should be continued. There was never a 

moment's hesitation, even when the pu- 

pils were warned that there was much 
hard work involved in getting out a paper 
every two weeks. After a class had de- 
cided that it wished to continue the 

School Chum the teacher described the 

work of the staff which included the edi- 

tor-in-chief, associate editor, art editor, 
feature editor, circulation manager, typ- 
ists, mimeographers, clerks. Then the 
class elected the staff. All those in the 
class not elected to the staff became re- 
porters or feature writers, as they chose. 

A routine was developed as work on 
the School Chum went on throughout the 
semester: 

One week was devoted to collecting, writing. 
editing, and typing news and features and 
to preparing art work. 

The second week was given over to mimeo- 
graphing. distributing, and mailing the 
paper. 

For each issue, the class under the chairman- 
ship of the editor-in-chief and with the 
guidance of the teacher listed activities 
which were -being planned and newsworthy 
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events of school life which needed to be 
written up. 

Reporters and feature writers then volun- 
teered to cover these assignments. Their 
write-ups were handed in to the editors who 
decided which ones could be used, made 
necessary corrections, and turned them 
over to pupil typists. The typed articles 
were again read by the editors, arranged, 
and pinned in proper position to guide the 
cutting of the stencils. At first the stencil- 
cutting was done by the teacher and later, 
by mothers. 

Meanwhile, the art editor had prepared and 
traced on the stencils the masthead, head- 
line. cartoon, and sometimes other illustra- 
tions. 

The second week the stencils were mimeo- 

craphed by student operators and copies 

distributed by the circulation manager who, 
with several clerks, was also responsible for 
mailing copies to interested individuals 
such as former teachers and visitors to the 


school. 


Subscriptions and Finances 

The first issue of each semester was 
distributed free to all pupils. Thereafter, 
subscriptions for the semester were taken 
at the rate of one cent an issue, payable 
in advance for the term. It seemed wise 
to charge for the School Chum so that 
waste could be eliminated and the success 
of the paper judged. Children who paid 
for the School Chum did not litter the 
streets with it. Many of them took it 
home where it was read by their parents. 
The consistent number of subscriptions 
and their renewal semester after semes- 
ter indicated that the readers were satis- 
fied with the product. The circulation 
manager was responsible for collecting 
subseriptions from each class and keep- 
ing a simple account of receipts and ex- 
penditures. 
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Finances were never any problem for 
the School Chum. The board of educa- 
tion furnished the paper and stencils for 
school use, labor was all voluntary, and 
the chief expenditures were for staples 
and stamps. At the end of each semester, 
the retiring staff could proudly announce 
that the surplus in the School Chum ac- 
count was being used to buy library 
hooks, phonograph other 
equipment for the school, as decided by 


records or 


the sponsoring class. 

Evaluation 
Like all such projects, publishing the 

School Chum represented a great deal of 
time and effort on the part of both chil- 
dren and teacher. Did the outcomes jus- 
tify such an expenditure? Probably the 
ereatest values were those it was impos- 
sible to measure: 

a sense of real achievement that always 
thrilled the class when the finished product 
was handed around 

intense reading to which each issue was sub- 
jected 

prestige enjoyed by staff members and their 
continued interest in the field of journalism 
after they had gone on to high school 

opportunity to use the varying abilities of 
diverse individuals 

influence the paper had on the school com- 
munity, particularly in the field of human 
relations 

the sense of purpose the newspaper gave to 
language arts and arithmetic 

opportunity for significant decisions to be 
made democratically. 

Children need to feel that their work 
has value, purpose and _ significance. 
Those who worked on the School Chum, 
whether as editor or mimeograph opera- 
tor, knew that these were indeed among 
the by-products. 
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By CLARICE WHITTENBUR 


Sharing Experiences in local history 


Real adventure often lies close at hand. How 
eight-year-olds shared their study of local his- 
tory at an assembly program for parents and 
schoolmates is described by Miss W hittenburg, 
professor of elementary education, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Tue nore was AN IMPORTANT ONE. 
Each third grader wrote what he liked 
but was careful to answer the questions: 
who, what, when and where. Jean’s was 
particularly simple and to the point: 


Dear Mother and Daddy, 

Would you like to know some of the 
things we have learned about Laramie his- 
tory? . 

Please come to Room 108 of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School at two o’clock 
next Wednesday afternoon. 

Your loving daughter, 
Jean 


“Let’s Make It Good” 


The Wednesday plans had been in the 
making for some time although the class 
re hearsed the entire program only twice. 
Less than two weeks before the eventful 
day, Miss Foster listened to the children’s 
suggestions for making the assembly in- 
teresting: 


Let‘s have some two-minute talks about 
the Plains Indians; about their food and 
clothing and homes. 

We could play some of our Indian and 
pioneer records on the phonograph while 
we are getting ready to start. 

Do you remember the story we read 
about “Dick, the Sheep Boy?” Why can’t 
we make a play out of it? 

Maybe some of the stories and poems 
and riddles we wrote for the Friday after- 
noon club would be good enough for us to 
read aloud. Let’s go through our scrap- 
book and choose some. 


“Who Will Lead?” 

The question of the announcer wa- 
soon settled. Each child secretly coveted 
the position but Miss Foster noticed 


was Gene, usually rather shy and retir- 
ing, who seemed to consider most seri- 


ously the standards the children set up. 
When the voluntary try-outs were over 
Jack, the president, re-read the black- 
board statements the children had dic- 
tated to Miss Foster: 
A good announcer knows what he is sup- 
posed to do. 
A good announcer is not afraid to get up 
and talk. 
A good announcer can be heard plainly 
all over the room. 


When Tom and Gladys tallied the writ- 
ten votes, they found that Gene had won 
by a slight majority. His sensitive little 
face flushed and beamed when several of 
the losers congratulated him. 


“Let’s Plan Together” 


Volunteers began to plan individual 
parts on the program. During the activ- 
ity period, the construction of Indian cos- 
tumes, clay dishes, candles, stagecoach 
and covered wagon models went merrily 
on but many small heads were planning 
and reviewing what to say at “two-minute 
talk” time. The *y glanced through the pie- 
ture file on Laramie history and thumbed 
through books such as Waddell and Per- 
ry’s Long Ago and On the Old Trails in 
Wyoming by Marie Frazer. No attempt 
was made to memorize a set speech. Miss 
Foster moved quietly from group to 
group. She paused occasionally to ask 
an especially timid child if he had 
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planned his try-out talk and then sug- 
gested simple sources where he might 


find help. 


“It’s Try-out Time” 

The beginning rehearsal was an inter- 
esting one. Self-criticism was encour- 
aged first. Each child was given a chance 
to suggest means for improving his own 
efforts. Some children felt they needed 
help and frankly said so. Others proved 
quite self-complacent. Only then was the 
“audience” encouraged to offer criti- 
cisms. The group rule was not to make 
an adverse comment unless the commen- 
tator immediately suggested a construc- 
tive plan for improvement. 


“Billy, don’t you think you left out some 
of the most important things? Why couldn't 
you tell why the Union Pacific followed the 
Overland Trail?” 

“Margaret, when you tell about the first 
women’s jury in the world, why don’t you 
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show the old picture Mr. Jones lent us?” 
“Leroy, I couldn’t hear you very well in 

the play. Don’t you think you should re- 

member to face toward the audience?” 


But not all the criticism indicated that 
improvement was needed. Favorable 
comments were generously made. 

“Dorothy, I wish I could make up plays 
as well as you can. Your ‘Life of Jacques 

La Ramie’ is really sharp. The boys played 

it well too.” 

The second and last rehearsal passed 
off much more smoothly. Nearly every 
child made an honest effort to improve 
his part of the program. 


“The Day Has Come” 

Room 108 was the scene of much ex- 
citement Wednesday afternoon. All the 
children wore burlap costumes for the 
first section of the program, which cen- 
tered about “The Red Men of the 
Plains.” A committee of girls had super- 
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vised the measuring, cutting, fitting and 
sewing. However, each boy, as well as 
each girl, had drawn and colored his own 
designs and made his ornaments of 
fringe, beads, feathers or porcupine 
quills, 

Sheila, Joe, and Lucille, as members 
of the reception committee, welcomed 
the guests and seated them comfortably. 
The two children who had quite recently 
entered school brought their parents for- 
ward and introduced Miss Foster and one 
or two classmates who happened to be 
standing near. 

Billy softly played “From the Land of 
the Sky Blue Water” on the phonograph 
while the other children donned their cos- 
tumes behind the sheet curtains. 

Gene, as master of ceremonies, made 
sure everyone. was ready before he an- 
nounced the opening number. 

The children had used, as their back- 
drop, a very large wrapping-paper mural 
they had painted. It showed the Over- 
land Trail, the Union Pacifie railroad, 
and some scattered sheep and_ cattle 
ranches in the center. Early Laramie ap- 
peared in the foreground and the snow- 
capped Medicine Bow mountain range 
towered in the background. 


“Local History Is Fun” 

\fter the entire group had sung “In- 
dian Harvest” and “Indian Lullaby,” 
they gave a traditional Indian dance. 
Patsy used an easel for her chalk talk on 
“Indian Picture Writing” and Harold 
pantomimed several “Indian Signs and 
Gestures” while Ray explained what they 
meant. 

Very brief talks, songs, dances and 
plays unfolded the episode which one 
might call “The Coming of the Early 
White Men.” These centered about the 
fur trappers, the Overland Trail, the 
Union Pacific railway, and the pioneer 


settlers. The audience seemed especia! 
to enjoy “The Virginia Reel,” ren 
niscent of covered wagon days. 

The strife which existed between | 


early sheepmen and cattlemen was 


brought out in the numbers which dea\ 
with “Life on the Range.” 

Paul’s story of “How Laramie Got Its 
Name” and an original skit the children 
had written on “How Our City Grew 
brought the program to a close. 


David and Kathryn gave all the 


guests mimeographed copies of the third 


grade newspaper, “The Cowboy Jour- 


nal.” Although the paper contained vari- 
ous items of interest concerning home 
and school news, it emphasized particu- 
larly the youngsters’ experiences in de- 
veloping the Laramie history unit. 

Before they left, the guests were in- 
vited to look at the children’s labelled 
museum collections and to examine the 
crude, wrapping-paper “time line” of 
loca! history events they had dated and 
illustrated. 


“The Best Part of the Party” 


As Marilyn said, “The best part of the 


party is when you talk it over.” Next 
day, in review conference, the entire 
group evaluated the results of their as- 
sembly program. Here are some of the 
comments: 


I wish we (the actors in the La Ramie pan- 
tomime) had stayed right with the reader 
when we did our parts. It would have looked 
better. 

Dont you think we were too noisy when 
we got our play properties together behind the 
curtains? It was hard for the audience to 
hear what the speakers on the stage were 
saying. | wish we could do it over. 

Our mural helped the stage look pretty. It 
helped show what the program was about. too. 

My mother said she thought the things we 
made up ourselves were the best of all. She 
said they showed we are learning to think 
for ourselves. 
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which time the girls presented their 


(in the Home Front... capo 


During the summer the girls did baby- 


‘besittantinetie Clb Mrs. ANNIE S. JOHN- sitting and coaching, helped the commu- 
son, principal of the nity park supervisor and the branch li- 
Peeples Street School, Atlanta, Georgia, tells brarian. and worked in the daily vaca- 
how a teacher-to-be club came into being and tion bible schools of the community. 
deseribes the activities of its members: Is the club interferring with the “reg- 


ular school work?” Well, the teachers- 
to-be made even better grades this year 
than they did last year. 


The Teacher-to-be Club was organized 
at Peeples Street School in 1947-48 as an 


outgrowth of the study of the Selective 

} Recruitment of Teachers for the Elemen- WinuiaM BENNETT 
tary Schools. During a discussion of why All of This endhenck-uisibeamuili 
the majority of prospective teachers and a Person, Too Mint N.Y. a 9 
choose to work in secondary schools in student in Alice Miel’s 


preference to the elementary the fact was 


class at Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
brought out that the high school teacher 


sity. contributed this pertinent account to 





is the last contact the student has before 
going to college. So we at Peeples School 
are seeking not only to challenge and in- 
spire our seventh graders who wish to be- 
come teachers but to popularize the ele- 
mentary school and to offer varied ex- 
perience in it. 

There are twelve members in our club 
and sixteen classes in our school. Each 
girl helps with the age group of her 
choice. She knows each child in the class 
by name, is familiar with the daily pro- 
gram, and can take over when for any 
reason the teacher must leave the room. 
She helps with class activities inside and 
outside of school. 

One project this year is taking care of 
the younger children for the parents while 
they attend PTA meetings. Another proj- 
ect is caring for the girls’ rest room or 
the “girls’ lounge” as it is now proudly 
called. The first step in this enterprise 
was emphasis upon cleanliness which was 
well advertised among the girl pupils by 
the teachers-to-be. The next step was a 
conference with the executive committee 
of the parent-teacher association to make 
plans for beautifying it. Venetian blinds. 
a dressing table. mirrors. brightly colored 
waste baskets. and potted plants have 
been the result. 

Now each girl is packing a box of ma- 
terial for Unesco. With her teacher she 
is housecleaning the school closets and 
cabinets. The PTA is also helping to fill 
the boxes. The Atlanta ACE invited the 
Teacher-to-be Club to its April meeting at 
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answer a troublesome question: 


In one of the early meetings of this 
class a member asked, “In this new type 
of teaching are you taking care of the 
need for children to read at the required 
level? Where is there time to teach each 
one?” 

This is the common concern of many 
teachers but those who observe closely 
and know how to interpret results know 
that in a well-ordered, informal school 
situation the necessary learnings are tak- 
ing, place. And what is more. personal- 
ities are developing. For example: 

As his freely chosen activity. Jerry de- 
cided to put on his own version of the 
Hayden planetarium’s sky show. Charles 
was invited to collaborate. Clay models 

(art) of the planets and sun in our solar 
system (science) were prepared in a very 
good though rough proportion (mathe- 
matics). Two sheets of unprinted news- 
print were taped together (adaptation of 
materials) and the orbits of the planets 
drawn thereon. Distances between each 
(reading and writing numbers) were 
carefully written in after they had been 
looked up in a book (reading for infor- 
mation). The models on the drawing 
were placed in a large carton which the 
boys themselves procured (initiative and 
responsibility). Holes were cut in the top 
for the insertion of a small telescope 
(use of scientific instruments) to be used 
in viewing the show. A poster (art and 
spelling) ivvited all to see “Prof. Daus’s 
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Sky Show” (sense of authoritative learn- 
ing). Tickets were made (commercial 
procedures) and sold at le each (appro- 
priate pricing). Cards were prepared 
showing the chief constellations by name 
(science and spelling). Each ticket holder 
was called by number (taking turns) and 
a full explanation (oral English) was 
given each as he viewed the models and 
looked at the cards with the constella- 
tions. The money collected was turned 
over to the Junior Red Cross (civic com- 
petence). 

I am now more inclined to ask, “Where 
would you find the time to teach all of 
this in a formal set-up?” The question 
begs the answer. You just don't. 


WHEN EL- 
Seven-Year-Olds Ask Questions friede Ket: 
of a German Visitor zer from 

Hofheim, 
Germany, was visiting schools in the United 
States last spring she had the following ex- 
perience with American children which to 
her was most significant. This is her account: 

In the second grade of the laboratory 
school at the University of Minneapolis 
I was asked by the teacher if I would 
answer some questions of the children. I 
liked to do that. The questions were very 
astonishing : 

“Is Germany a free country?” 

“No, it is not. It has a Military Gov- 
ernment.” 

“What is that?” 

“We have been defeated in the war. 
After the war was over Germany was 
divided into four parts. One part has a 
Russian Military Government, one part 
has a French Military Government, one 
part has an English Military Govern- 
ment, one part has an American Military 
Government. And what part do you think 
| am coming from?” 

“From the American part.” 

“That is right.” 

“Do you like the Russians?” 

“No. 1 don’t.” 

“Why did you vote for the Russian 
Government if you do not like it?” 

“We have lost the war and so we were 
not allowed to vote our military govern- 
ment. We had to take what they gave us.” 
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But American children could not un- 
derstand that there are governments 
without being voted. So I thought better 
to change the subject and I| told them 
about our voyage on the navy boat, about 
the sea gulls following us, about the davs 
without any birds—only water, sky and 
sun, moon, stars and clouds. Then the 
first sea gulls coming from America. And 
then the port of New York. 

‘Have you seen the Statue of Liberty?” 

“Yes, I did. Quite wonderful. But | 
did not see more in New York. I had 
to go all at once to Washington.” 

“Did you see Mr. Truman?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

I do not believe German children seven 
years old would ask similar questions. 


IN A COLLEGE CLASS 
What Would a teacher of 
You Do? studies was asking for 

help with a slow group 
of forty seventh grade youngsters 
hating school, not responding to a study of 
their town’s water supply which she had been 
sure would capture their interest, and making 
life miserable for all the teachers while they 
waited to reach the age for leaving school. 
This was the advice of one of the class mem- 
hers—Violette E. Spahr, elementary school 
teacher, Smithtown Branch, Long Island: 


social 


overage, 


It is so easy to tell someone else what 
to do, isn’t it? Still, | believe I would have 
planned especially for the first day. | 
would have had mimeographed material 
for every student—a short questionnaire 
to fill in about themselves, a place to have 
them write their pet gripes about the 
school and other things. 

Besides that, I would have gotten a 
popular magazine like The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post or Colliers for each one so that 
we would have something in common to 
talk about, if only the advertisements! 
From the remarks made by the students a 
teacher should be able to pick up some 
leads as to their needs and interests. From 
there I'd get them talking about them- 
selves, what they had done through the 
summer, and so on. 


What would you have done “to get going” 
with this group? 
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News and REVIEWS... 














News HERE and THERE... 


By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branch 

Colorado Springs Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Colorado 

Changes 

Lorene K. Fox, director of elementary education, 
Schenectady, New York, to member of the faculty, 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. 

Clara May Graybill, supervisor, public schools, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, to member of the faculty, 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, 
Washington, 

Mary Harbage, supervising teacher, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, to become supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, public schools, Akron, Ohio. 

James L. Hymes, Jr., professor of education, State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York, to member 
of the faculty, Peakhody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Jane Oliver, associate professor of education, Delta 
State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi, to 
Bradenton, Florida. 

Retirements 

Alice P. Alleutt, after thirty years in the field of 
elementary education, retired July 1, 1949, from her 
position as supervisor at San Francisco State College. 
Since 1935 she has been a contributing member of 
ACEI and has worked with her students to improve 
the standards of education in the elementary schools. 

Margaret B. Beatley, for thirty-three years a kin- 
dergarten teacher in Boston Public Schools, retired 
June 30. Miss Beatley, a life member of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, will con- 
tinue to work for children through the church and 
other community agencies. 

Noreen Dorrien, for many years director of kinder- 
garten in the Bedford Park School, Toronto, Canada, 
retired last June. Miss Dorrien has been an active 
member of the Association for Childhood Education 
International for many years and was active in the 
formation of the group now known as the Canadian 
Association for Childhood Education. She will con- 
tinue her interest in the children of Toronto. 


New ACEI Publication 

Uses for Waste Materials in revised form 
is again available after having been out of 
print for a number of years. This bulletin 
describes how to use discarded or odd pieces 
of fabries, glass. wood. rubber and tin in 
stimulating children’s imagination and crea- 
tive development. The publication is one of 
the products of the ACEI Committee on 
Equipment and Supplies. Order from the 
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Association for Childhood Education Int 
national, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Was 
ington 5, D. C. Pages, 30. Price, fifty cent 
The Mid-Century White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 

On August 31 President Truman issued th 
call for a mid-century White House confer 
ence on children and youth to be held i: 
1950. On that same date the President aj 
pointed a committee of fifty-two citizens t 
direct the conference. This national commit 


tee held its first meeting in the White House. 


September 8 and 9 with Oscar R. Ewing. Fed 
eral Security Administrator, as chairman. 


The objectives of the Mid-Century Confer- 
ence which were developed by the committee 


are: 


1. Focus attention on our concern for 
children and youth in a world in which 
spiritual values. democratic practice. and 
the dignity and worth of the individual 
are of first importance. 

2. Bring together, in usable form, our 
present knowledge about the status of 
children. their physical, mental. emo- 
tional, and moral development: and iden- 
tify areas in which further knowledge 
is needed. 

3. Point up the needs of parents in 
providing adequately for their children: 
and suggest ways of helping them do a 
better job. 

1. Look at the physical, social. eco- 
nomic. and moral environment in which 
children are growing up; and recom- 
mend ways of improving it. 

5. Size up present services for chil- 
dren and youth: map the direction in 
which services should develop: point up 
ways in which the number of qualified 
workers can be increased and the skills 
of these workers sharpened. 

6. Examine into the ways people are 
now working together for children: and 
develop ideas for more effective team- 
work. 

7. Initiate steps for the achievement 
of the conference recommendations in 
the coming decade. 
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The date selected for the Conference is the 
week beginning December 3, 1950. 

President Truman has invited the governors 
of each of the states and territories and the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to designate existing bodies or appoint broad- 
ly representative citizen groups to provide 
the leadership as state committees for the 
Conference. 

Director of the White House Conference 
Planning Staff, Melvin A. Glasser; Chief Con- 
sultant, Henry F. Helmholz; Director of Fact- 
finding, Helen L. Witmer. 


Youth Labor Program 

One of the federal government's important 
tasks is to investigate the working conditions 
and foster better employment opportunities 
for some two million children and youth 
who work the year round and for one to one 
and a half million others who join them in the 
summertime. By congressional action, that 
task now becomes part of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards’ 
program for promoting improved — labor 
standards. 

This child labor and youth employment 
program was placed two years ago in the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions whose job is to enforce the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act. 
There is now general agreement that the wel- 
fare of the nation’s working youth is closely 
tied with good labor standards for all workers. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards is headed 
by William L. Connolly, and the child labor 
research program will be directed by Eliza- 
beth Johnson who performed a similar func- 
tion in the Wage and Hour Division. 

Analysis of state child labor laws and assist- 
ance to state officials and community organi- 
zations interested in supporting better legal 
standards for young workers will continue as 
part of the work of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. 

Educational Mission to Afghanistan 


The third educational mission sent out in 
1949 from UNESCO to a member state left 
Paris in August for a three-month survey of 
Afghanistan’s education system. 

The mission, requested by Afghanistan last 
vear. is headed by Jean DeBiesse, assistant 
director of elementary instruction in the 
French Ministry of Education. He is accom- 
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panied by a Briton, William Abbott, and an 
American, Harold Benjamin of the University 
of Maryland. 

The three-man team will advise on two 
problems: the expansion of technical and 
industrial schools to produce the trained 
craftsmen needed for the nation’s develop- 
ment; the reorganization of the elementary 
and secondary school system. . 
Federal Aid to Education 

The House Committee on Education and 
Labor, through inaction, continues to delay 
progress in securing federal aid to education. 
Mr. Lesinski of Michigan, chairman of the 
committee, has disbanded the subcommittee 
on education and has refused the request of 
some of the members to call a full committee 
meeting. He states that he sees no prospects 
of getting a federal aid to education bill out 
this year. 

Citizens should register their opinions with 
Congress, looking forward to action in 1950, 

Mr. Lesinski has recently appointed Con- 
eressman Bailey of West Virginia to head a 
subcommittee to study conditions in special 
communities where the government has been 
ceiving federal aid to education in different 
ways. Some communities receive this aid 
through the General Services Administration, 
the Army, the Navy, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

It is hoped that the committee’s findings will 
help in determining policies for longterm 
plans in federal aid to education. 

American Folklore Society Meets 

The annual meeting of the American Folk- 
lore Society will be held in Washington, D. C., 
December 27-29. This is the first time in the 
history of the Society—founded at Harvard 
University in that it will have met in- 
dependently of other scholarly organizations. 
Sessions will be at the Library of Congress. 


Ooo 
OOO 


New Child Development Institute 

The University of Maryland, under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, will ad- 
minister a training program for a child de- 
velopment institute to be established in Hesse, 
Germany. The Hessian cabinet approved on 
July 18 the establishment of this institute. Key 
persons are coming to the United States for 
study in preparation for assuming their 
responsibilities in the institute. 
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Books for CHILDREN . . 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 








COTTON IN MY SACK. Written and illus- 
trated by Lois Lenski. E. Washington 
Square, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1949. Pp. 
191. $2.50. Lois Lenski is doing superla- 

tive work in her regional stories which are as 

revealing and honest as many of the much 
discussed adult books. In her introduction to 

Cotton in my Sack, Miss Lenski tells how the 

children of the Arkansas cotton pickers 

begged her to come to their part of the coun- 

try and write a story about them. She did, 

and in order to make the book completely 

authentic, she picked cotton with the children 
and shared their problems and their meager 
pleasures. The story rings true. 

Joanda is one of five children living in the 
wretched, littered house of a share cropper. 
and sharing too the back-breaking toil of 
picking cotton. The only bright spots in the 
meager lives of the Hutley family are their 
love for each other and the wonderful Satur- 
days in town. On these occasions they waste 
their money on the small, immediate pleasures 
of food, cokes .and “play-purties” and go home 
with nothing to show for their work. Educa- 
tion and a kindly uncle take a hand now and 
then at giving the family some guidance in 
better living and planning ahead. There is 
a glimmer of hope in the end and the story 
of peppery. loving little Joanda is an absorb- 
ing one. This book should promote many 
significant discussions.—Ages 8-12. 

EDDIE AND THE FIRE ENGINE. By Caro- 
lyn Haywood. Pictures by the author. 425 
Fourth Ave., New York: Morrow, 1949. 
Pp. 189, $2. Miss Haywood gets better 

with every book. Children loved her B Js for 

Betsy series and Penny and Peter but when 

she created Little Eddie she struck a rich vein 

of humor that reaches a high point in this 
second Eddie story. 

Our hero is still a collector of what his 
family calls “junk” and he refers to as 
“valuables,” but this time, of all things, he 
falls in love with a discarded fire engine. His 
passion for this machine doesn’t deter him 
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from acquiring a goat, Gardenia, and arrivin 
at dancing school late enough to miss ever, 
thing but the ice cream. Still, his days rm 
volve mostly around the fire engine. In th 
end he loses both Gardenia and the engin 
but after that there is a second ending to 
good to tell. This book is tops in genuin 
child appeal and humor.—Ages 7-10. 


THE WILD BIRTHDAY CAKE. By Lavin: 
R. Davis. Pictures by Hildegard Wood 
ward. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
1949. Unpaged. $2.50. In this book and in 

its predecessor, Roger and the Fox, Lavinia 
Davis is giving small children sincere and 
substantial realism. Here are no syntheti 
cadences, no forced repetitions but full bodied 
tales about something worth telling. The 
exciting mysteries of woods and forest ani- 
mals are in these stories and Miss Woodward's 
enchanting pictures. And the small boy 
heroes are almost closer to the wild creatures 
than they are to the grownups who watch 
them. 

This story tells how Johnny who had for- 
gotten the professor’s birthday not only made 
him a card in the nick of time but actually 
captured an injured wild duck for the duck 
pond. They named the bird, appropriately, 
“Birthday Cake.”—Ages 4-8. 

New England Magic 

THE BLUE CAT OF CASTLE TOWN. By 
Catherine Cate Coblentz. Illustrated by 
Janice Holland. 55 Fifth Ave., New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1949, Pp. 123. $2.75. 

Mrs. Coblentz is making a varied and im- 

portant contribution to children’s literature. 

Her historical fiction such as The Bells of 

Leyden Sing, her biography Sequoya, and 

now this historical fairy tale show a diversi- 

fied talent and growing power. 

The blue cat of Castleton, Vermont, adorns 
a rug in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City. Mrs. Coblentz worked out 
its documented antecedents and then wove 
around it a fairy tale of unusual charm and 
beauty. The blue cat learned the song of the 
river which wrought a spell of bright en- 
chantment for all who heard it. This spe!l 
eventually undid the sinister evil of Arunah 
Hyde and brought to the people of Castle 
Town beauty, peace and content. If you don’t 
believe it just go there today and see for your- 


self.—Ages 8-14. 
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THE MERRIWEATHERS 


Written and Illustrated by Marjorie Torrey 
\s nice an American family as you could hope 
to meet—their first year in the country. Delight- 


ful illustrations. 


RIVER RANCH 


By Doris Gates 
Illustrated by Jacob Landau 


Ages 9-12 $2.50 


Exciting western with twenty-year-old hero. 
Simple vocabulary. Perfect for teenagers who 


are behind in reading. $2.00 


THE SUNKEN FOREST 


By René Prud‘hommeaux 

Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 

A fast-paced story of spying and counterspying, 
with picnics and iceboating and a tree house on 
Ages 10-14 $2.50 


the side. 








TRIGGER JOHN’S SON 


By Tom Robinson 
Eighty drawings by Robert McCloskey 


“Story of a thoroughly unorthodox boy .. . best 
thing of its kind since Tom Sawyer.’ — MARGERY 
BIANCO Ages 9-13 $2.50 


THE OTTERBURY INCIDENT 


By C. Day Lewis 

Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 

“Swell yarn from an exceptional writer. Sus- 
pense is held tautly every moment.’ —VIRGINIA 


KIRKUS Ages 10-14 $2.00 


GILBERT THE GAY POODLE 


Story and Pictures 

by Augusta and Henry Billings 

Hilarious story of an independent young poodle 
who wins a radio jackpot and the approval of 


his family. Ages 4-7 $1.50 


For complete fall list send for free illustrated catalogue of all Junior Books 
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Books for TEACHERS .. 


Editor, RUTH G. STRICKLAND 





NEW WAYS IN DISCIPLINE. By Dorothy 
Walter Baruch. 330 W. 42nd St., New York: 
Whittlesey House — McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1949. Pp. 268. $3. Perhaps no 

phase of child guidance is more discussed, 

pondered over, and leaves parents and chil- 
dren more baffled than does discipline. In 
this book Dorothy Baruch cites numerous case 
studies of atypical, so called behavior prob- 
lems and how they were handled. She does 
not evade any of the issues but neither does 
she say. “This is the answer. This will work.” 

As each child is different. each method of 

helping that child must vary to meet his needs. 

“Here are some new ways. Try them.” 

She urges her readers to be more realistic 
in their handling of children, to change the 
emphasis from “Shall I spank?” to “Why 
did that child respond in that way?” She 
feels that adults should look farther, see more. 
and not be blinded by present actions but 
be more disturbed by the feelings that caused 
those actions. It is a question of viewpoint 
from “What makes them bad” to “What 
makes them better.” 

Many adults resent the discipline used upon 
them as children but are in turn using the 
same methods on their children. When asked 
why, they reply they don’t like to do it but 





Tre Perry Picture - 


Used in schools and homes, to interest and educate 
young minds in a love for the best in art. Recom- 
mended by hundreds of teachers 
and educators the country over. 





Beautiful sepia reproductions 
of famous paintings, size 5% x 
&, at only TWO CENTS each. 
Send 60 cents TODAY for 39 
pictures for children; or $1.90 
for 50 pictures. You will like 
them. They have many uses. 

56-page catalogue with 1600 
small illustrations in it, and 
sample pictures, for 25 cents. 











sic The Perry Pictures Co. 








“Girl With Cat,” Box 33, Malden, Mass. 


by Hoecker 





they know “nothing better to do.” If parent- 
child relationships and teacher-child relation- 
ships, too, are to be improved, more careful 
observation and more sincere effort must be 
made to meet the child where he is in the 
developmental scale, regardless of his age or 
experience, 

This book is written in an informal style 
and is most interesting to read. It is divided 
into four major sections titled: “Making Dis- 
cipline Easier,” “Handling Crucial Moments 
As He Grows,” “What You Can Do in Times 
of Peace to Reduce Times of Stress,” and 
“Moving Ahead.” 

Lois Fisher has illustrated the book with 
a number of simple but effective line drawings 
showing tense, dramatic moments that could 
happen in any home.—Reviewed by NANcyY 
NUNNALLY, critic teacher and instructor in 
early childhood education, Indiana University. 


A BABY IS BORN. By Milton 1. Levine and 
Jean H. Seligmann. 1230 Sixth Ave., New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1949. Pp. 54. 
$1.50. This is an excellent book for both 
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4, 7, with 
Playskool Building Blocks 


These modern building blocks-—-smooth, unpainted, 
uniformly cut in matching units—-have won en- 
thusiastic approval everywhere from leaders in 
child education. They are now recognized as one 
of the finest tools available for child play, work 
and self-education. Their play potential is almost 
unlimited. Amazingly flexible, they grow in possi- 
bilities as your child grows. For ages—-18 months 
to 9 years. Building blocks aid the dramatic urge 
provide a variety of backgrounds and settings 
for plays and stories. Ask to see Playskool Build- 
ing Blocks. 
PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1750 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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parents and teachers to use as reference when 
children ask, “Where do babies come from?” 
It is a clear, frank, accurate account of the 
beginning of life. The question is answered 
directly and simply. 

The illustrations can be shared with the 
younger child and the book read and dis- 
cussed with the elementary school child. 
Scientifically accurate in its information, A 
Baby Is Born carries throughout its content 
a feeling of warmth, love, and affection.—— 
Reviewed by Nancy NUNNALLY. 


YOUR CHILD MAKES SENSE. By Edith 
Buxbaum with a foreword by Anna Freud. 
227 W. 13th St., New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. 201. 
$3.25. Anna Freud, in her foreword, says 

that children began to make sense some forty 

or fifty years ago when their experiences and 
behavior first came under psycho-analytic 
scrutiny and it was learned that the roots of 
many adult diserders lay in early childhood. 

Miss Buxbaum’s book is written as a guide 

for parents to help them understand the causes 

behind the behavior problems of children. 


Functional Grammar 
Abundant Practice 


cities from coast-to-coast. 








== Te Awaken Interests Early Ue 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 


Teachers using these texts praise the following points: 


Emphasis on Creative Writing Listening Experiences 


Learning Essential English has been adopted in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Oklahoma, and South Carolina, and in counties and 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 





Part I deals with the physical developm 
of the child and the mother-child relatic» 
ship. Florence L. Swanson, M.D., has cont: 
uted the chapter on physical development. 
The development of mouth activities, mus: | 
control, and sex development are treated 
Part II. Part III pictures the child as a me 
ber of the family group, the school group. aid 
the cultural group. Since Miss Buxbaui 
studied with the Freuds in Vienna all her in- 
terpretations have the slant of Freudian psy- 
chology with its strong emphasis on sex re- 
lationships and sex feelings as motivating 
forces for attitudes and behavior. She has 
had years of work with children and parents 
so that her material is drawn also from first- 
hand experience. 

The book is filled with excellent counsel 
for parents, illustrated with simple 
descriptions from the author’s experience 1 
dealing with many types of emotional prob- 
lems. Analysis at some points may have more 
of the Freudian slant than some will be able 
to accept but there are many instances of clea 
analysis and sound advice to help parents 
understand and meet their children’s needs. 

—R.G.S. 
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Play. * 


MORE 
Play. 2 


| with the 
Big Hollow.. 


MOR-PLA 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX 


Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 





friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 
for creative expression; stimulate constructive 
thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endless 


' scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 
> experiences. 


They're the right size, the right weight for pre- 


The inexpensive No. 4 Basic school to primary ages. The sturdy construction, 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox 
and four 3-ft. boards, 
makes these and countless 


other things . . . in a jiffy. 


unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean 





finish make them a favorite with teachers ... and 











hundreds of schools already know what a long- 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for 


modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group’s needs, write to the address below 
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Make Them Happy for 
Christmas and All Year Round 


- HOME 


Assure Delivery 


CHURCH x SCHOOL ¥ 


Order Now to 


NORY SLIDE $19.95 
At Rest 
Folds in a 


compact unit 

when not in 

use. Stored 
Ready for Use easily in cor- 
A strong, sturdy slide. ner or closet 
Metal channel. (6 feet (Weight 28 
long, 3 feet high). Ibs.) 


NORY SLIDE is as useful and as much fun in the 
house as out of doors. Great for CHURCH Nursery 
Schools, Kindergartens, Private Nursery Schools and 
the Home. 





THE NORY TRAIN SET. $1.00 


5 pe. train set. Made of WALNUT. No 
Wheels made of fiber. Extra strong. 


we 


Paint. 
A fascinating toy. 


The NORY 
CURVED 
TRACK 
Set $2.40 

8 pes. curved 

track NOTE 

the INTER- 
LOCKING 

DOVETAIL. 
No metal 

parts. 

Extra tracks 

80c. 





THE } 
THE NORY STRAIGHT TRACK, 


= = 


4 pe. straight track. 1 low bridge 
i0 inches of real fun. 


NORY ‘SW ITCH 50c 


Set $2.00 























and 2 end bumpers. 
Extra tracks 25c. 





These items of equipment tested and approved 
by a member of the Committee on Equipment 
and Supplies of the Association for Childhood 
Education. References from Church Nursery 
Kindergarten Elementary Schools and Pri- 
vate Nursery Schools, on file with permission 
| to use. 
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2133 - 33 No. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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181-94, 

“Importance of Vocabulary in Learning Languag 
Skills.” By Robert H. Seashore. In Elementa 
English Review, March 1948. 25:137-52 

By Je a 
Piaget. New York: Harcourt, 1928. Pp. 260. $3.7 
) Child, The. B 
Jean Piaget. New York: Harcourt, 1926. Pp. 246 
$0.15. 

Language Habits in Human 
New York: 
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Affairs. By I. J. Le 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 27: 


Action. By Samuel I. Hayakawa. 
New York: Harcourt, 1941. Pp. 345. $2 
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English Grammar. By C. C.. Fries 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Modern Education. By Paul Witty. 
Heath, 1949. Pp. 319. $3.50. 
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PERRY Sse 

Normal School 
High school graduates trained for useful profession, 
prepared for home responsibilities. Nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary and playground teaching. Uni- 
versity credits lead to B.S. in Ed. Limited enrollment 


permits individual guidance. 8-year course. Catalog. 
816 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 





WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Prepares teachers for nursery schools, kinder 
gartens, and primary grades. Full college course 
combines liberal education with professional work ; 
leads to degree of B.S. in Ed. Accredited by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Delightful campus life. 

182 Riverway BOSTON 15, MASS. 











Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 
College 


A special college for the training of nursery 
school, kindergarten and primary teachers. Lo- 
cated in the heart of Chicago. Accessible to the 
outstanding educational and cultural institutions— 
libraries, museums, etc. Day and €vening courses. 
Also special Saturday courses for teachers in 
service. Write for catalog. 

410 S. MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 
The Illman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 


and Elementary Teachers. For informa- 
tion regarding courses write: 


Office, Illman-Carter Unit, Box M 
$944 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








LESLEY COLLEGE 


40th YEAR 


A Senior College for Women 


TEACHER EDUCATION, 4-year B.S. in Ed. De- 
gree Course. Nursery School through Elementary 
grades. Also 3-year diploma course. Dormitories. 


77 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











Miss WOOD’S 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School, Inc. 
(Organized 1892) 

Affiliated with Macalester College, 1948 
Classes on Macalester Co-Educational Campus. 
Students from many states. 

Graduates widely employed. 

Two-Year and Four-Year programs. 

Write: MISS EDITH A. STEVENS, Principal 
1645 Summ Avenue 
Macalester College Campws 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








For 


Parents 
Particularly 


The articles and poems contained in “For 
Parents Particularly” are reprinted from 
1948-1949 issues of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
to meet many requests for a publication of 


interest to parents, 


Parents will find this bulletin helpful as 
they plan with teachers the kinds of educa- 
tional programs best suited to the growth 
and development of their children. Teachers, 
too, will find the contents helpful in answer- 
ing questions parents ask and they may have 
many occasions to share this bulletin with 
the parents of the children they teach. 


Published July 1949 — 40 pages 
Price 50c_ Lots of 25 or more, 40c 


Order from 


The Association for 
Childhood Education 


International 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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